CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


H! Garnish thy house and sweep thy floor, 
And build a fire for warmth and light; 
And stand thou close to the open door, 
And watch till They come in sight: 
Watch down the road from Bethlehem, 
Watch and wait through the dark for Them— 
For Her and for Another, 
For the Child with Mary His Mother, 
Who are seeking a Home to-night. 


Stretch out thine arms to the black and white: 

To the snow-bound earth and the gloom above, 

For down the Road of the Years to-night, 

Far-spent will our Ladye move; 

And there seemeth no place for Her and Him, 
When the wind blows chill and the day grows dim— 
No room for Her and one Other, 

Oh! To-night the Child with His Mother 

Will be searching the world for Love. 


Hold ¢/ou the lantern to light Their way! 
Hang ¢/ou the Star in its sable dome! 
Spread /Aou the manger with fragrant hay 
For the little Guest to come! 

Offer, ‘hyse//, to Him and Her 

The gold and the frankincense and myrrh, 
For this night, from one to another, 

The Child with Mary His Mother, 

Will go seeking for Love and Home. 


RUTH LINDSAY. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S DEFENCE 
OF THEISM 


R. BALFOUR speaks somewhere of “a certain 
thinness of treatment” which characterized the 

early work of Berkeley. “At the time when 
Berkeley produced these immortal speculations,” he says,' 
“he had read little and felt little. No experience of the 
weary entanglement of concrete facts had yet suggested to 
him that a perfect solution of the problem of the universe is 
beyond our reach.” This brief judgment admirably sum- 
marizes the viewpoint of Mr. Balfour himself in contradis- 
tinction to that of the professed philosopher. To a man 
of Mr. Balfour’s wide interests and many-sided activities 
modern philosophical systems must necessarily ‘appear 
“thin ” and unreal; for they deal, not with the living com- 
plex world which confronts the statesman or the humanist, 
but with an artificially simplified abstract world. Ina very 
literal sense the method of philosophy is an elaborate sup- 
pressio veri, an obstinate attempt to escape “ the weary en- 
tanglement of concrete facts” by constructing a simpler, 
rational scheme. Facts, however, refuse to be dissolved by 
any amount of logic. Idealism has not succeeded in 
synthesizing them, rationalism has failed to analyze them. 
The mystery of fact, of the extra-logical datum, still remains. 
It is precisely in these data, these landmarks of experience, 
that the plain man is interested; and it is just herein that 
philosophy helps him least. ‘* The metaphysician,” says Mr. 
Balfour,? “ wants to re-think the universe; the plain man 
does not. The metaphysician seeks for an inclusive sys- 
tem where all reality can be rationally housed. The plain 
man is less ambitious. He is content with the kind of know- 
ledge he possesses about men and things—-so far as it goes.” 
If philosophy can speak to him about questions on which 
science has little to say, if, for instance, it can tell him aught 
concerning God or the soul, he will gladly listen. But, alas! 
philosophy has become faltering or silent on such subjects. 
Take, for instance, the completest philosophic system of mo- 


* Nat. Review, 1883; Short, A. J. Baljour as Philosopher and Thinker, § 50. 
2 Theism and Humanism (Gifford Lectures for 1914), p. 11. Unless other- 
wise specified, further references are to this work. 
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dern times, perhaps of all time. “ It must be admitted,” 
writes Professor Seth Pringle-Pattison,! “ that at the end 
Hegel leaves us in grave doubt both as to the mode of exist- 
ence which he means to attribute to the Divine Being, and as 
to his deliverance on the question of immortality, which is 
after all the most pressing problem of human destiny.” It 
is clear that such a philosophy neither begins nor ends where 
the plain man’s interests lie. 

But Mr. Balfour, not being a philosophical specialist, sym- 
pathizes with the plain man; and it is from the creed of com- 
mon sense that he approaches the subject of Natural Religion 
in his recent Gifford Lectures. Ever since the days of 
Descartes, philosophers have been wont to start philosophy 
by jettisoning their entire mental cargo. Mr. Balfour, in 
common with the plain man, disbelieves in the efficacy of this 
procedure. It is quite impossible, he thinks, to make one’s 
mind a tabula rasa. There are “ beliefs which, whether 
true or false, whether proved or unproved, are at least ivevit- 
able. All men accept them in fact. Even those who criti- 
cize them in theory live by them in practice.” * These in- 
evitable assumptions are not simply logical axioms; they are 
beliefs about “ facts "—the existence of other persons like 
ourselves, of an independent material world, of uniformi- 
ties in nature. No dialectical pressure can ever prevent us 
from holding these beliefs ; no merely logical process can es- 
tablish them. 


Whatever philosophers may say after the event [writes Mr. 
Balfour *], the conviction that we live in an external world of 
things and persons, where events are more or less regularly re- 
peated, has never been treated as a speculative conjecture about 
which doubt was a duty till truth was proved. Beliefs like these 
are not scientific hypotheses, but scientific presuppositions, and 
all criticism of their validity is a speculative after-thought. 


Besides these beliefs in fact, Mr. Balfour also accepts as 
“ inevitable ” certain zsthetic and ethical valuations. In 
some form or another men have always held beliefs relating 
to morals and to objects of contemplative interest; or, at 
all events, educated men do so now. It must not be sup- 


* Hegelianism and Personality, p. 158. 


2 Op. cit. p. 13. 
3 P. 239. In his objections to methodic doubt, as in many other points, 
Mr. Balfour follows Cardinal Newman. ‘“ Why,” asks Newman |Grammar of 


Assent, c. 10, § 2], “ why am I to begin with taking up a position not my own, 
and unclothing my mind of that large outfit of existing thoughts, principles, 
likings, desires, and hopes, which make me what I am?” 
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posed that Mr. Balfour alleges these inevitable beliefs to be 
necessarily true. He does not criticize or question them, 
but neither does he assert or defend them. He accepts them 
at their face values and then asks what this acceptance im- 
plies. He asks how these beliefs and values are to be main- 
tained, what are the presuppositions of their validity. In 
particular he inquires “ whether the course of development, 
whose last known stages these beliefs represent, can be re- 
garded as a merely naturalistic process without doing fatal 
damage to their credit.” The answer which Mr. Balfour 
gives to this last question is in the negative. Naturalism, 
he finds, cannot account for the origin or the validity of these 
fundamental beliefs and estimates which, in spite of some 
partial and theoretical denials, we all assume and accept. 
But the only alternative to Naturalism is Theism. Hence for 
those who accept his argument its effect will be “ to link up 
a belief in God with all that is or seems most assured in 
knowledge, all that is or seems most beautiful in art or nature, 
and all that is or seems most noble in morality.”” In a word, 
we have to face the dilemma: God or chaos. Without 
Theism there can be no Humanism. 

In the sociological sphere this argument is more familiar 
to us. Even Comte admitted the necessity of religion for 
the preservation of the social order, though he had the curious 
delusion that at a certain stage the basis could be removed 
without endangering the structure. Nevertheless a positivist 
would admit the formula: either religion or social chaos., 
When we turn, however, to rational science and morality, we 
are at first rather scandalized by Mr. Balfour’s seeming at- 
tempt to base reason on theism; it strikes us as an uncon- 
vincing paradox. ‘“ The philosopher,” says Mr. Balfour,? 
“ admits—in theory—no ground of knowledge but reason. I 
recognize that, in fact, the whole human race, including the 
philosopher himself, lives by faith alone.”” A Catholic reader 
feels at once tempted to reject this outspoken fideism. This 
was in fact the judgment passed on Mr. Balfour's earlier 
work on Zhe Foundations of Belief. “TI have been 
charged,” he says,® “and not always by unfriendly commenta- 
tors, with the desire to force doubt into the service of ortho- 
doxy by recommending mankind to believe what they wish, 
since all beliefs alike are destitute of proof.” 


‘ry. i. 2 P. 263. 
3 P. 137. Cf. Dr. Barry's article on “Mr. Balfour's Philosophy" in the 
Dublin Review, July 1895, pp. 128—152. 
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It is quite true that Mr. Balfour’s phraseology is often 
loose and ambiguous. As Sir Thomas Browne would say, 
“ there are many things to be taken in a soft flexible sense, 
and not to be called unto the rigid test of reason.” But 
if we sympathetically and carefully look beneath the surface, 
we shall find that Mr. Balfour's philosophy has no tendency 
to put faith or feeling or authority on the throne of reason. 
On the contrary his whole contention is that the current ver- 
sions of rationalism are steeped in unconsciously irrational 
assumptions. Unfortunately in his first work he seemed to 
include theism and naturalism in a common condemnation.. 
“ Religion,” he held, “ is, at any rate, no worse off than 
Science in the matter of proof.” In fact they are both proof- 
less, for when we come to ultimate premisses, we are “ un- 
fortunately altogether outside the sphere of Reason.” Re- 
ligion and Science are “ unproved systems of belief,” which 
are adopted only because we “ feel a practical need for 
both.” ! Such unguarded language left the writer open to 
the accusation of identifying needs with non-rational im- 
pulses. In his second work Mr. Balfour frankly faces the 
issue. “Is it true,” he asks,? “ to say that, in the absence 
of reason, we have contentedly accepted mere desire for our 
guide?” He admits that he uses the argument from needs to 
their satisfaction. But these needs are the needs of reason 
itself, embedded in “ the very constitution of our being.” 
They are the expressions of our belief in a rational universe, 
i.e., in a world satisfying our need of intelligent order and 
in harmony with our own inner microcosm. Whether we 
call this a postulate or a premiss or a faith or a need, matters 
very little; the important point is that, under the penalty of 
stultifying ourselves, we must adopt it. 

It is precisely because he believes in the supremacy of 
reason that Mr. Balfour builds on this postulate of a rational 
universe.* The philosopher asks what creed reason requires 
him to accept. If he is an idealist, he regards the universe 
as the outcome of a mighty syllogism, the unfolding of a 
relentless logical process. If he is a naturalist he regards 
reason as an anomalous by-product of an unconscious mechan- 
ism. In both cases mere ratiocination has resulted in an 
impasse. The idealist cannot account for the universe, and 
the naturalist cannot account for reason; one is all mind, and 

t Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879), pp. 319 f. 


2 Foundations of Belief (1894), p. 247. 
3 P. 251. 
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the other is all matter. No doubt, in each instance the failure 
is concealed in practice. It is amusing to watch an idealist 
trying to show why the mind has a body, and the naturalist 
endeavouring to explain why the body has a mind. Some- 
how each ends up, as far as ordinary life is concerned, with 
a mind avd a body. The idealist smuggles in some matter, 
and the naturalist borrows a little mind; then each trium- 
phantly claims to have constructed a complete synthesis. Mr. 
Balfour is dissatisfied with these constructive efforts. Let 
us begin at the other end, he says in effect ; let us try an analy- 
sis. Instead of asking what creed reason requires us to ac- 
cept, let us rather ask “ on what terms the creed which is in 
fact accepted can most reasonably be held.” ! The attempt 
to juxtapose “ rational ” and “ universe,” by assuming one and 
begging the other, is unsatisfactory. We are all agreed on 
a rational universe; let us see what conclusions follow from 
this acceptance. 

According to Mr. Balfour, one of these conclusions is The- 
ism. So far is he, then, from basing rational truths on a 
belief in God's existence, that his argument is exactly the 
reverse: humanism—the belief in a rational universe—leads to 
theism. But it is equally true to say that the validity of 
humanism depends on theism. It is expressions of this lat- 
ter type which have led, and probably will lead, readers to 
interpret Mr. Balfour as basing reason on faith. Now we 
must undoubtedly assert the “ independence ”’ of reason and 
ethics. That is to say, propositions concerning truth or 
beauty or goodness have in themselves a complete meaning 
quite apart from any theistic implications ; they can be stated 
and believed by people with any religion or with none. But 
an entirely different question is raised when, with Mr. Bal- 
four, we inquire whether the validity of such propositions 
can be defended without presupposing theism. Surely he 
is right in maintaining that it cannot. It is curious to observe 
how many thinkers, who willingly concede that faith in God 
must be based on belief in a rational world, shrink from as- 
serting that belief in a rational universe is invalid without be- 
lief in God. Yet both statements are but facets of the one 
truth. If our reason, our ideals, our experience of an outer 
world, lead us to God, they cannot surely be lumped together 
in atheistic isolation, possessing merely an extrinsic relation 
to the divine existence. Such a view is but a half-hearted 


1 P. 263. 
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theism, an unconscious compromise with naturalism. Mr. 
Balfour will have none of it. He vehemently rejects “ the 
notion that we possess in the general body of common-sense 
assumptions and scientific truths a creed self-sufficing and 
independent, to which we may add at our pleasure Theism 
in such doses as suit our intellectual palate.” 


God [he says *] must not thus be treated as an entity, which we 
may add to, or subtract from, the sum of things scientifically, 
known, as the canons of induction may suggest. He is Himself 
the condition of scientific knowledge. . . . We must hold rea- 
son and the works of reason have their source in God; that 
from Him they draw their inspiration; and that if they repu- 
diate their origin, by this very act they proclaim their own in- 
sufficiency. 


It is in this uncompromising disbelief in any neutral terri- 
tory, in his enthusiastic conviction that even “ the criticism of 
common knowledge brings us ultimately to Theism,’’* that 
Mr. Balfour’s freshness—and perhaps his originality—chiefly 
consists. He is radically opposed to that sharp distinction 
of science and philosophy which has sunk deep into our or- 
dinary habits of thought. Science is supposed to be a happy 
meeting-ground where all difficulties vanish into empiric cer- 
tainty, where theologian and agnostic can agree. Difficul- 
ties appear only when the frontier is crossed which divides 
physics from metaphysics; uncertainty begins only when we 
abandon the world of phenomena for the world of noumena. 
To oppose a view such as this, which is apparently accepted 
by apologetics as well as by infidelity, requires decided cour- 
age. Mr. Balfour confesses, however, that for many years 
he has felt that 4 


The problem of knowledge cannot properly be sundered in 
this fashion. Its difficulties ‘begin with the convictions of com- 
mon sense, not with remote or subtle or other-worldly specula- 
tions ; and if we could solve the problem in respect of the beliefs 
which, roughly speaking, everybody shares, we might see our 
way more clearly in respect of the beliefs on which many people 
are profoundly divided. 

Thus Mr. Balfour’s method is at once appealing and in- 
clusive. He will not look for proofs of theism in remote re- 
gions of metaphysical speculation; he will not even allow us 
to search for proofs of God, as men seek for evidence about 


t P, 253. ° Pp. a74. 3 P. 252. 4 P. 139. 
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ghosts or witches. Right in the heart of everyday knowledge, 
intertwined with all that is best and noblest in our lives, he 
shows us the marks of God's presence. The ordinary prosaic 
creed of common-sense, the inevitable beliefs which we all 
complacently assume when not philosophizing, these are the 
foundation-stones of theism. Or, at least, to describe Mr. 
Balfour’s modest aim more accurately, by such means theism 
can acquire a certitude equal to that of the beliefs of sci- 
ence and common-sense. 

Within the brief limits of an article it is impossible to do 
more than indicate the lines along which, according to Mr. 
Balfour, these inevitable beliefs lead us to theism. It must 
be confessed that his treatment is often prolix and rhetorical, 
so that it is not easy to extract his main ideas. Perhaps they 
may not unfairly be summarized as concerned with the causa- 
tion, the evolution, and the justification of our fundamental 
beliefs and values. 

“ None of us,” says Cardinal Newman,? “ can think or act 
without the acceptance of truths, not intuitive, not demon- 
strated, yet sovereign. If our nature has any constitution, any 
laws, one of them is this absolute reception of propositions 
as true, which lie outside the narrow range of conclusions to 
which logic, formal or virtual, is tethered.”” When one comes 
to think of it, it becomes obvious that our minds are satur- 
ated with beliefs which are caused rather than motived. Very 
few of our premisses are the direct discovery of reason; the 
chief function of reason is to sift and select, and to exercise a 
negative veto. The origin of many of our beliefs must be 
sought elsewhere than in our individual reason. But where? 
Are we to attribute them to instinct or to intuition or to a 
spontaneous illative sense? For our present purpose that mat- 
ters little. It is enough to note that they are not the outcome of 
our own rational striving, they are not reached by logical re- 
flection. ‘‘ No, we are strangers here; the world is from old.” 
These beliefs spring from our constitution, they are data, they 
are produced by causes prior to all self-conscious motiva- 
tion. Whence, then, are they true? Many caused beliefs 


* P. a7. 

2 Grammar of Assent, c. 6, § 1. Mr. Balfour (pp. 46 ff.) spends a good 
deal of space in showing that all beliefs have a position in a cognitive series 
in virtue of their logical content, while, as psychophysical acts, they must 
belong to some causal series. I fail to see any argument against naturalism in 
this. If it proves anything, it proves too much. Besides, the whole question 
bristles with unsolved difficulties. Has it been proved, for instance, that there 
is a one-to-one correspondence between the causal and the cognitive series? 
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are untrue—else how could men have prejudices and delu- 
sions? But our minds are also tattooed with “ inevitable ” 
beliefs which we all hold to be true and which somehow work 
out’in practice; for instance, the belief in an external world 
and in other personalities. And again, when we survey man’s 
attempts to understand the world in which he lives, we can 
detect secular leanings towards certain types of belief, deep- 
lying inclinations to guess by preference in one direction 
rather than another.t| No man is a mere empiricist; we all 
have fundamental partialities and tendencies quite apart from 
the basic logical categories of thought. And, strange to say, 
these partialities have successfully guided knowledge and 
research. Physicists, rightly but unreasonably, refuse to be- 
lieve in action at a distance or in lapses from uniformity. 
Atomism and many analogous doctrines were discovered @ 
priori. The belief in the “ conservation” of something— 
whether it be mass, momentum, force, heat, energy—has often 
been shifted and readjusted, but always reappears to guide 
scientific inquiry. 

These spontaneously true beliefs about nature, these lead- 
ing questions with which we successfully ply her, this per- 
sistent tendency to make discoveries in advance of the evi- 
dence,—can all these be the result of mere luck? Can they 
even be the outcome of unconscious forces? The growth of 
our conceptions of nature and the course followed by scientific 
discovery cannot be wholly due to reasoning and experience, 
and yet they attain to truth. Clearly nature and mind are 
wondrously attuned; nature is not indifferent to mind, she 
takes sides in favour of truth. 


We seem forced [says Mr. Balfour?] to assume something 
in the nature of a directing influence, and (as I should add, 
though perhaps M. Bergson would not) of supramundane de- 
sign. And if “a Power that makes for truth”’ be required to 
justify our scientific faith, we must surely count ourselves as 
theists. 


The inability of naturalism to explain the congruence of 
our instinctive beliefs will be made clearer by considering 
the wider question of the interrelation of evolution and know- 
ledge. On more than one occasion Mr. Balfour has con- 
fronted evolutionary naturalism with a fatal dilemma: 


* P, 220. 
2 P. 241. I may remark here that Mr. Balfour seems to me to uphold as much 


of M. Bergson's system as is compatible with belief in a personal God. 
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Extend the boundaries of knowledge as you may; draw how 
you will the picture of the universe; reduce its infinite variety. 
to the modes of a single space-filling ather; retrace its history 
to the birth of existing atoms. . . . One thing at least will 
remain, of which the long-drawn sequence of causes and effects 
gives no satisfying explanation; and that is knowledge itself. 
Natural science must ever regard knowledge as the product of 
irrational conditions, for in the last resort it knows no others. 
It must always regard knowledge as rational, or else science it- 
self disappears.' 


The sole factor of efficiency which a consistent naturalism 
can admit is survival-value.2 The only direct products of the 
evolutionary process are those faculties which enable indi- 
viduals or societies to survive. So far as naturalistic science 
can tell us, every quality of sense or intellect which does not 
help us to fight, to eat or to bring up children, is but a by- 
product of those that do. Nature is concerned merely with 
aptitudes for the life-struggle; the rest is simply accident. 
Capacity for searching out the secrets of physical reality, dis- 
interested love of truth and beauty and goodness, these and 
suchlike are but the chance flotsam and jetsam of the evolu- 
tionary tides. They must owe their existence to a side-issue— 
to the accidental fact that they @/so possess some small sur- 
vival-value as in some way contributory to animal success. 
Human fossil remains, we read in a recent authoritative 
manual,* * suggest a gradual approach to a primitive forest- 
animal with an overgrown brain, which was destined to be- 
gin a fundamentally new departure in organic evolution.” 
Man, in other words, is just an animal which has run to brain; 
the “ fundamentally new departure ” of rationality is a graft 
on the causal order, a rather curious consequence of the 
“ overgrowth " of the spinal chord. 

Morality, too, in spite of assertions to the contrary, is as 
much a parergon as reason, if indeed it be not a harmful 
excrescence in the naturalistic scheme. 

Kant, as we all know, [says Mr. Balfour ¢] compared the Moral 


Law to the starry heavens, and found them both sublime. It 
would, on the naturalistic hypothesis, be more appropriate to com- 


* B.A. Address, 1904; Short, § 273. Cf. § 46. 

? Mr. Balfour used the word selection ‘*‘as a convenient name for any non- 
rational process, acting through heredity, which successfully imitates con- 
trivance” (p. 36). To admit purposiveness in any guise is to rise above 
naturalism. 

3 British Museum “ Guide to Fossil Remains of Man” (1915), p. 29. 

4 Foundations of Belief, p. 18 ; Short, § 306. 
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pare it to the protective blotches on the beetle’s back, and to 
find them both ingenious. 


At least it is to its ingenuity and not to its sublimity that 
beauty or goodness owes its existence. Indeed, if we are 
to believe Huxley, “ what is ethically best involves conduct 
which in all respects is opposed to that which leads to suc- 
cess in the cosmic struggle for existence.’’ On this view 
ethics is not merely an amazing /our de force on the part ot 
nature, it is a cruel joke perpetrated on us by the cosmic 
forces. Morality is not merely an evolutionary accident, it is 
an evolutionary mistake. “ Is it possible,” asks Mr. Balfour, 
“ for the ordinary man to maintain undimmed his altruistic 
ideals if he thinks Nature is against them?—nless indeed he 
also believes that God is on their side?’’. 

Even if we do not regard the world of nature as actively 
hostile to reason or morality, can we be content with a theory 
of the universe which robs them of all intrinsic significance 
by referring them to irrational and amoral sources? Surely, 
“at the very moment when they aspire to transcendent 
authority, their own history will rise up in judgment against 
them, impugning their pretensions and testifying to their im- 
posture.”? The philosophy which uses reason to explain rea- 
son away, which relegates our highest beliefs and emotions to 
the category of accidents or chance “ sports,” stands self- 
condemned. It is only in a theistic setting that truth and 
beauty and goodness can retain their meaning and their 
power. 

All this may be conceded, it may be granted that reason 
and morality find their deepest meaning and their highest 
worth when we believe in God and in another life; and yet 
it may be contended that naturalism, though it impoverishes 
and degrades reason and morality, does not invalidate or 
stultify them. It may be urged that a mechanical world is 
a consistent self-contained system, and while it is an incom- 
plete account of the universe, it is not necessarily untrue.4 
Naturalism may claim, not to explain reason, but to ignore it 
provisionally until nature is more fully investigated ; or it may 
assume that reason as an ultimate datum is as inexplicable 
genetically as matter. Mr. Balfour is quite conscious of this 
objection, though his treatment of it is very disconnected and 


t P, 123. 2 P. 134. : ' 
3 Mr. Balfour, quite inconsistently in my opinion, concedes that the inanimate 
world “ appears atheistic on the face of it"’ (p. 34). 
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incomplete. It is quite opposed to his fundamental prin- 
ciple to concede that naturalism can segregate natural sci- 
ence and build thereon a philosophical system which does 
not contain theistic implications. For him as for the poet, 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 


He directly attacks the naturalistic attempt to eke out a barren 
empiricism by giving it an air of rationality. Empirical 
philosophy regards “ induction ’’ as a mode of inference 
whereby we acquire all our general knowledge of nature or 
of man. But what is this induction but instinctive expecta- 
tion, a leap from the known to the unknown? If empiricists 
did not tacitly assume the regularity of nature, their infer- 
ence would be entirely invalid. Hence, here at the very 
threshold of science, we have one of the “ inevitable beliefs of 
common sense.” Can it be justified without theistic presup- 
positions? 

It must be frankly admitted that all attempts to prove 
the uniformity of nature, either deductively or inductively, 
have been lamentable failures. Yet so intense is the current 
conviction that there are no lapses in the regularity of nature, 
that it requires great courage to assert that it lacks any spe- 
culative basis. It seems paradoxical to hold that science rests 
on an instinctive belief, for which, when it is challenged, 
reasons are laboriously but vainly sought out. Such, however, 
is the case, not only if we assume the naturalistic view of 
science, but also if, with many Christian apologists, we allow 
science to have a scope and validity quite independent of 
theism. Mr. Balfour is therefore apprehensive that his “ en- 
cleavour to treat our beliefs about the world and our beliefs 
about God as interdependent will seem to many extravagant, 
even unnatural.’* Yet his view is simply that upheld by 
Catholic philosophers.2. If men of science refuse to regard 
nature as liable to lapses from perfect uniformity, it is not 
because such a theory is unthinkable or disproved or fatal 
to purposeful action; for it is none of these things. They 
reject it solely because instinctive expectation has become har- 
dened into a speculative prepossession.’ Prescinding from 


2 2. Os. 

2 See for instance the theistic postulate of induction in Tongiorgi, Cosmologia, 
§ 424, or Castclein, Logigue (1901), p. 155 note. 

3 P. 199. 
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the question of miracles, men of science are certainly right in 
their belief. But what guarantees this belief in the constancy 
of natural law? Neither logic nor experience. The only 
justification is to be found in the existence of a Lawgiver. 

In Mr. Balfour's admirable exposition this becomes still 
clearer. For he shows that science postulates not a homo- 
geneous uniformity, but an ordered series of uniformities. 
If the entire cross-section of the time-stream (i.e., the sum of 
all contemporaneous facts and events) had to be considered 
as a single cause determining subsequent sections, the world 
might have a history, but it could never have a science. Hap- 
pily the world is not such a block-universe ; it has a “ fibrous "’ 
structure. There are independent chains of causality, se- 
quences which can be isolated and repeated. Were it not 
for this assumption that observed regularities may be treated 
as if they were complete and self-contained “ streaks’ of 
causes and effects, separable from contemporary events, sci- 
ence would be impossible. This fact is not the less extraor- 
dinary and important because we usually assume it uncon- 
sciously. The “ fibrous ” structure of nature is a principle 
without which no inference from nature is possible. It can- 
not, therefore, be inferred from experience. And on the 
other hand it is not axiomatic. These laws of nature need 
not be—we can conceive them otherwise. But they ave, they 
exist though logic does not call them into being. We ac- 
cept their guidance and we follow their clue. It is not logic, 
it is not an act of pure reason;; it is a venture, an act of 
faith. In this sense we gladly recognize, with Mr. Balfour, 
that “ the whole human race, including the philosopher him- 
self, lives by faith alone.”’ 

Thus by many paths Mr. Balfour reaches the dilemma 
which, though itself unformulated, summarizes his book: God 
or chaos. Perhaps at the moment, when confronted with the 
failure of non-theistic humanism to curb primal passion, men 
may be more inclined to accept this dilemma. But Catholic 
philosophy has not waited for a catastrophe to proclaim its 
adherence to this formula. Turn to the latest and perhaps 
the deepest work on Catholic theodicy—Dieu, son Existence 
et sa Nature, by Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. The author 
tells us in the Preface that the inevitable alternative developed 
through eight hundred pages is de vrai Dieu ou Uabsurdité 


* Pp. 199 ff. In this view of causality Mr. Balfour is really following Cournot, 
Les jondements de nos connaissances (1851), i. 133. 
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radicale. It is the thesis which Mr. Balfour, in ways more 
modern and with reasoning more popular, defends and ex- 
plains. The modern reader will not look at serried argu- 
ments, he objects to crisp syllogisms and ontological jargon. 
In Mr. Balfour’s book he will find Scholasticism in literary 
guise, modernized, diluted, perfumed. But, let there be no 
doubt, the message is the same. These Gifford Lectures 
merely re-echo an old and much-despised formula: A/inus 
neqguit gignere plus. Seen in a Latin manual, its crude pre- 
cision provokes a smile or a sneer ; decked out in literary style 
and felicitous illustrations, how fresh and persuasive it seems! 


This is the general proof [says Pére Garrigou-Lagrange 4} 
which includes all the other proofs [of God's existence] and which 
best represents the essential movement of common-sense in its 
ascent to God. . . . The lower (brute matter, vegetative and 
sensitive life), far from being able to explain the higher (reason), 
is itself to be explained only thereby. . . . Physical sciences, 
if they have an objective value, re-find this rafson d’étre, but 
they do not create it. This general proof shows us the ab- 
surdity of materialistic evolutionism—an hypothesis which is both 
antiscientific and antiphilosophic. . . . The universe presents 
itself as a hierarchy of natures, of which the higher grades can- 
not be conceived as a simple production or extension of the lower. 
Thus is confirmed the general traditional proof which has lost 
nothing of its value. 


Mr. Balfour’s thesis could not be more clearly summarized. 


ALFRED RAHILLY. 


* Op. cit. pp. 232, 236, 241. 











THE FUTURE OF ROME 


N the middle of the Piazza dell’ Esquilino, behind Santa 
| Maggiore, stands the obelisk which was brought 

from Egypt by the Emperor Claudius, and placed in its 
present position by Pope Sixtus V. 

With a zeal worthy of the Mayor and Corporation of Mud- 
bury-by-the-Sea the Roman civic authorities have gone to 
the trouble of surrounding this obelisk—which once stood 
guard over the limitless stretches of the sandy desert, and 
afterwards formed the centre of many of the incomparable 
ecclesiastical pageants of the Middle Ages—with the trimmest 
and greenest of grass-plots, edged with barbed wire. 

In the heart of Rome, in the valley between the Coelian and 
the Palatine Hills, stands the Colosseum. Electric trams 
No. 16 grind round it; barrel organs play the ‘‘ Merry 
Widow " waltz under the shade of its arches; a maccheroni 
factory jostles it on the left ; an enormous new tenement house 
stares it in the face. 

Such is the “ Third " Rome—and why? 

Her present rulers argue—not without truth—that the only 
career open to her is one already familiar. She is, and must 
be, a show-place. It is the old trouble—as old as the Seven 
Hills themselves—Rome cannot expand. Hemmed in by the 
desolate and still malarious stretches of her mysterious Cam- 
pagna (it is a great pity that the party whose voice was raised’ 
in such righteous indignation against the neglect of the Popes 
to drain the Campagna have been able to do so little them- 
selves), and therefore possessing no suburbs and neither room 
nor capital for manufactures except on the smallest scale, 
Rome looks and must continue to look to the foreign visitor 
for a means of livelihood. 

Up to the present, as everybody knows, the foreign visitor 
has responded willingly to the call. Rome possesses two 
unique and powerful attractions—the Papacy, and the Pagan 
remains. 

The leading lights of the Third Rome refuse, of course, to 
acknowledge the fact that the presence of the Pope is an 
enormous asset to the city. Over and over again the late 
Sindaco Nathan declared in public, on all manner of occa- 
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sions, that the Vatican was merely the last outpost of a super- 
stition nobody heeded, and that it was a matter of indifference 
to educated people whether Pius X. lived in Rome or 
Timbuctoo. 

Signs are not wanting, however, for the guidance of those 
who hold the destiny of the city in their hands. In the 
winter 1910-1911 the late Pope forbade pilgrimages. The 
hotel-keepers still remember how much money they lost with 
the pilgrims; the number of empty rooms, and of servants 
dismissed. It happened to be the year of the Exhibition, 
but in spite of this special attraction the season was unusually 
bad. In almost every shop one entered, one heard bitter re- 
proaches against the Pope. Pius X., people said, had ruined 
the Exhibition out of spite. (Although this Exhibition was 
amiably intended to commemorate the anniversary of the 
Breach of Porta Pia, the Pope’s intentions were, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, far from vindictive. Pilgrimages were for- 
bidden in order to prevent friction between pilgrims and the 
Exhibition-makers—a prudent step, which perhaps spared 
bloodshed. ) 

The Pope, therefore, still counts for something in Rome. 
Then there are the Pagan remains. The late Sindaco Nathan 
and his Blocco realized well enough the enormous commer- 
cial value of these ruins. For this reason the Foro Romano 
and the Palatino have been dug up, cleared, scraped, and 
arranged, until what used to be an indescribably picturesque 
wilderness is now reduced to mathematical order. Here, 
however, it would be rash to condemn the work which has 
been done. Lovers of Pagan Rome may be divided roughly 
into two classes—artists and archeologists. Artists perhaps 
will never forgive the transformation of the Foro and the 
Palatino, but archeologists much appreciate the fact that it 
is now easier to study the priceless inscriptions redeemed from 
darkness ; to solve archzological problems of world-wide im- 
portance; and to enter into new areas of undreamed-of in- 
terest. No one blames the generous American Cardinal who 
has made it possible to study the lowest church of San 
Clemente. Everybody takes—or pretends to take—an interest 
in the wonderful remains of the worship of Mithra which 
have been brought to light. In the same way one ought to 
appreciate the excavations undertaken by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, not only in the areas mentioned but in many others, 
and particularly in the work done in restoring one of the 
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most fascinating and unknown churches in Rome—the Quat- 
tro Santi Coronati, where an immense field for research is 
now open to the archeologist. Where the “ Third ” Romans 
have managed to offend everybody, however, is in their work 
of destruction. It would be hard, I think, to find any edu- 
cated outsider who can possibly approve of the pulling down 
of part of the historic Ara Cceli monastery to find room for 
one of the most costly as well as the most vulgar of modern 
buildings—the Monomento Vittorio Emanuele. The conver- 
sion of other ancient ecclesiastical buildings has been equally 
unfortunate. No one wishes to visit the Ministero della Pub- 
blica Istruzione, except on business; the non-Catholics, at 
least, would have preferred the Offices of the Inquisition, if 
only as a warning! The Palace of Justice across the river 
does not disarm prejudice by its symmetry. Standing cheek 
by jowl with the Castle St. Angelo, it is one of the most florid 
and pretentious buildings modern Rome has yet achieved. It 
is only a small consolation to remember that these new palaces 
are so badly built that in a few years the Pagan remains will 
stand smiling side by side with the ruins of the Third Rome.. 

While providing for education and justice, however, the 
civic authorities have toiled equally hard for the foreign 
visitor. The Via Nazionale is as near an imitation of Paris 
as the Third Rome can possibly be expected to provide. The 
shops are good and exceedingly expensive, the road wide and 
well-lit, the trams frequent.; Everything is most praise- 
worthy, and yet—well, truth to tell, we prefer Paris. We do 
not despise the Via Nazionale, and we sincerely admire 
the magnificent, but necessarily hideous, tunnel which con- 
nects it with the Piazza di Spagna underneath the Quirinale, 
but—we scarcely take the trouble to cross the Alps to 
visit this sort of thing. To us the Via Nazionale is only part 
of the route from the station to St. Peter’s or the Foro. The 
fact is that the Third Rome is good, but not good enough, and 
abominably expensive. As regards theatres, for instance, the 
best of them, the Costanzi Opera-house, cannot compare with 
the Scala or the San Carlo, to say nothing of Paris and 
Covent Garden. Good concert-music is only to be heard at 
the Augusteo, where the tickets are always snapped up by 
season-ticket holders, and the passing visitor stands a poor 
chance of a seat. The music in the churches during Holy 
Week, of course, still attracts crowds of visitors. The most 
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rabid anti-clerical Roman who loves his native city must ac- 
knowledge that. 

In another branch of art a curious phenomenon prevails. 
The Romans, reared among some of the most perfect master- 
pieces of architecture, sculpture and painting that the world 
has produced, have—no one can deny it—a debased sense of 
art. If illustrations are needed it is sufficient to mention 
that on the Feast of Santa Cecilia the spot where her body 
formerly rested in the Catacombs of San Callisto is wreathed 
with pink and white paper roses. Festoons of them also 
dangle round the priest’s head as he says Mass. At Sant’ 
Agnese, too, on her feast day, when the lambs are blessed, 
cheap cotton lace curtains, tied with blue bows, are hung be- 
hind the Abbot's throne in the apse. Huysmans, however, 
asserts that religious art is always five hundred steps behind 
secular art. When one looks at the modern public buildings, 
with their gaudy frescoes, their florid decorations, and their 
heaped-up ornaments, it is difficult to believe that M. Huys- 
mans himself would not consider Rome an exception to the 
rule he has made. As an art-centre Paris is far superior. 
A great deal of work is done in Roman studios, but very little 
of it is first-rate. 

A more serious consideration, however, is the economical 
conditions of the modern city. Year by year, as the old 
attractions continue one by one to disappear, or to be trans- 
formed out of recognition, visitors leave, vowing never to 
spend another season in Rome. It is not altogether the “ im- 
provements ”; it is the exceedingly high prices which the 
hotel-keepers are compelled to charge in order to pay the 
taxes on property and food-taxes rendered necessary by the 
restless energy of the civic authorities. These misguided 
men are constantly pulling down and building up—all for 
the benefit of the visitor who will soon not be able to come at 
all. They do not seem to realize that the modern tourist 
is a very different person from the “ Milor’’’ who used to 
spend long months in Italy travelling in his own coach, throw- 
ing his gold about and dazzling the eyes of the Romans by 
the splendour of his belongings. The modern “ Milor’ ’— 
if he still exist—passes through Rome on his way to the East, 
and is half-way round the world before his predecessor would 
have finished unpacking for the winter. Moreover, the 
average modern tourist who “ does ” Rome comes of a class 
which never aspired to foreign travel a quarter of a century 
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ago. Anyone who takes the trouble to sit near the band- 
stand on the Pincio for an hour one afternoon in the season 
will at once realize that the majority of foreigners who pass 
his chair belong to the respectable middle classes. Germans 
of the learned Professor type, and English women of the 
“ plain-living and high-thinking ” species predominate. 

Many of these people only come to Rome for a few days, 
and have devoted the savings of years to the necessary ex- 
penses of their circular tour through Italy. Picture postcards 
or photographs, beads and Roman scarves will probably be 
their only purchases. For all the money they spend the 
Via Nazionale might never have come into being. 

There remain the American visitors—a class to themselves. 
For them more and more palatial hotels—nearly all run by 
Swiss, and some of them the most luxurious in Europe—are 
provided ; for them new shops are opened one after the other, 
each more extravagant than the last; for them the best 
palaces, the best boxes at the theatre, the finest flowers and 
the earliest fruit are reserved. They have the best of every- 
thing, for the simple reason that they are the only people who 
can afford it. No Italian is in the position to buy the best 
in Rome. He expects the second best. Considering the over- 
bearing manner of some of the foreign invaders, the Italians 
are wonderfully patient and long-suffering. They know quite 
well that many foreigners who come and take the cream off 
Rome habitually speak as if there were no difference between 
Romans and Venetians, Milanese and Neapolitans, classing 
them all as slightly picturesque and wholly irresponsible chil- 
dren—as an inferior race, in fact. The practical common 
sense of the Roman, the thrift of the Venetian, the decency 
and order of the Tuscan, the business capacity of the Milanese 
—these pass unnoticed by the average visitor, who comes to 
Rome despising them all and expecting to be cheated, and 
leaves without being disappointed. Few of those, however, 
who call “ Italians "—meaning Romans—dishonest take the 
trouble to find out that in order to make room for them the 
Roman poor, through no fault of their own, are being crowded 
and starved out of the city. Want of space, high rents, 
and heavily taxed necessities are the burdens under which 
these poor wretches are groaning. There is no work for 
them except during the season, and then at starvation wages. 
There is no room for them, except in slums like the awful 
Testaccio and in houses like that in the Tritone, which fell 
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down in February, 1913, and buried alive fourteen persons. 
The religious orders have been obliged to abandon thousands 
of poor whom they housed and fed and comforted, and are 
now severely blamed for continuing to distribute daily bread 
to their pensioners. The Societa contra l’'Accattonaggio helps 
in a small way by inviting the charitable to buy penny dinner 
tickets to give to beggars. There is much voluntary charity 
of a kind in Rome, but no one can give the poor the only thing 
which could really help—permanent work. In the summer 
they starve in hovels; in the winter they pluck up courage 
and go forth to do odd jobs and over-charge the tourists. If 
some of the excellent English spinsters who talk so loudly 
about the dishonesty of the Romans realized these facts per- 
haps they would find some excuse for these poor people. 

Hundreds of them emigrate, of course. Out of some five 
million Italian emigrants scattered all over the world, and 
chiefly in America, a large percentage are Romans. Rather 
than go to Milan or Genoa, or some other flourishing Italian 
city, where another dialect is spoken, and where—in spite of 
all the talk about Unity—they would be regarded with sus- 
picion and jealousy because they were “ foreigners,” the 
Romans flock to the New World. There they toil to enrich 
some capitalist, sending their wages regularly home and living 
on next to nothing until they have saved enough to “ set them 
up ” in business. Often, however, they lose their faith. For 
this reason the conquest of Libia will be a great advantage to 
Italy. It is hoped that many poor Italians will find a live- 
lihood if not a fortune there, without running the risk of a 
non-Catholic milieu. 

Meanwhile there is less and less room in Rome not only 
for them but for any but the wealthiest classes. There 
still exist a number of comparatively cheap hotels and pen- 
sions, but all of them are obliged to put up their prices each 
year. The price of everything is on the increase, and many 
residents are substituting Florence or Naples for their winter 
quarters. Italy as a whole is heavily taxed, and on necessi- 
ties. There is so little wealth in the country that taxes on 
luxuries, high as they are, bring in next to nothing. The 
Government is obliged to rely on the duties on sugar and salt, 
and similar commodities. (Were it not for the high price 
of sugar the splendid fruit orchards of Italy might be used 
for jam, but there is little hope of this coming to pass.) In 
Rome the cost of existence is of course increased by the 
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enormous rents, due to want of space. If things go on as they 
are now Rome will be like St. Moritz—a gathering-place for 
the millionaires of Europe and America. The question is, 
will they come? As a rule we may expect them to prefer the 
attractions of “ Monte,” or some similar Paradise, to the 
charms of modern Rome. 

Happily, the recent municipal elections have resulted in 
the election of men whose municipal ideals compare very 
favourably with those of Sindaco Nathan. There is every 
hope that they will carry on the policy of the stop-gap Aphel 
and give their energies, not to sneering at the Vatican and 
mixing themselves with politics, but to improving the eco- 
nomic conditions of the city. Many of us who love Italy 
wish that her rulers could be brought to see that the time for 
aggression abroad will come when affairs at home are ar- 
ranged on a more sound economical basis. Nowhere is 
this more needed than in Rome. Need she, after all, be noth- 
ing but a show-place? If the municipal body could persuade 
the commune of Tivoli to allow the larger cascades as well 
as the smaller to be devoted to the electric lighting of Rome 
the destiny of the city, as well as the politics of the country, 
would be considerably influenced.! At present this is im- 
possible, simply because Tivoli will not give up the tourist's 
fees which the cascades bring in. Another suggestion has 
been made, discussed at length, and laid aside—to widen the 
Tiber in order to fulfil the requirements of modern naviga- 
tion, to rebuild the harbour of Ostia, and to connect it with 
Rome by rail-road. This might result in Rome’s becom- 
ing a great commercial centre, while Ostia would rival Naples 
and Genoa asa port. At present, however, all that has been 
done in Ostia is a quantity of excavations which are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and seem to point to its becoming a show 
suburb of Rome, instead of an industrial centre. 

Something is being done—and here again want of capital 
steps in—towards forming a suburb at Monte Mario. Villas 
are being built, and when night falls more and more lights 
shine on the slopes between the cypresses. If only Italian 
capitalists could afford to take an interest in Rome much 
might be done here and in the charming Castelli. They pre- 


1 Want of capital, technical knowledge, and coal, the cost of machinery, inefficient 
and expensive railways, heavy taxation, and great distance from the great markets of raw 
material are the chief industrial difficulties of Italy to-day. When coal is ousted by 
electricity, however, Italy will possess a great advantage over all other European 
countries, except Switzerland. 
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fer, however, to devote their time and energies to less ex- 
pensive cities. Florence, Verona, Ferrara have each their 
rich inhabitants—that is for Italy—who spend their money 
on improving their economic conditions. 

Rome, however, they leave severely to the foreigner. They 
have learnt the lesson of the unfortunate speculator who lost 
a fortune in the Prati at the time when Rome first became the 
capital of Italy, and when everyone was going to make his 
fortune by building. The fact is, Rome, like the rest of Italy, 
is obsessed with the desire to fare figura. United Italy is 
young, and the United Italian is very young indeed. The 
almost criminal waste of public money on unnecessary and 
pretentious monuments in Rome is really meant to dazzle 
the eyes of other Italian cities and to prevent them from 
saying that “ these Piedmontese " have a capital far inferior 
to Florence or Milan. 

Meanwhile the Roman poor are dying. Until she becomes 
an industrial city she has no means of supporting them. They 
must either emigrate or die. 

“Cara mia,” said a prominent Nationalist to the writer 
the other day, “let them die”! 


EDITH COWELL. 











AN ESSAY ON RESTORATION 
Pitcctoc: vou when the war is over, we shall begin to 


feel our wounds more acutely. We shall have time to 

grieve over the pitiful destruction of monuments that 
we are unable to reproduce. We shall look about to make 
good our losses, to restore and reconstruct: it is then that 
we shall meet with problems, as great in their way as any, 
we have met. One sees, as in an evil dream, the facade 
of Rheims Cathedral, the shattered statues replaced by brand- 
new ones in white or yellowish stone, hard in outline, executed 
as if by a cleverly-devised machine, like most modern work of 
the kind. Imagination pictures a new Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
very neat and clean, with insertions of old work like pieces 
of old cloth in a new garment. If we have seen the 
new Campanile at Venice we know what to expect—what 
to fear. One trusts that the best talent of the world will be 
summoned in consultation, that there will be much patient 
thought. What can we do—those of us who care—but think 
the thing over quietly for ourselves, talk about it together and 
hope for the best? Emboldened by this consideration, I write 
down the following daydream. 


It is the year of our Lord two thousand and fifteen. There 
has come into my possession, it matters not how, a wonderful 
old church dating from the fourteenth century. For long 
it had been unused, like so many other old churches in Eng- 
land, has stood forlorn, given over to bats and tourists. It 
has been appreciated by many as a thing of beauty; archzo- 
logists have read its stones; it has been protected from des- 
truction, as every old and beautiful building is protected 
now ; but it has stood like a thing dead, a monument to an age 
dead and gone. And now it is mine: I can do what I like 
with it, save disfigure or destroy. I am not of course free: 
the committee of artists and architects, appointed to decide 
questions of the kind, are coming to-morrow to tell me what 
I may do, to advise me what it will be best to do. I want 
to restore my church to the worship of God; I want to make 
it glorious again in colour, to fill its windows with stained 
glass, to rebuild its rood-screen, to make it again what it was 
in the zenith of its medizeval splendour. 
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It is a large church of flint and stone. It has a massive 
square tower topped with a queer pyramidal lead-covered 
cap: spire I cannot call it, for it is too squat. Its nave and 
aisles are roofed in lead, which is slipping off in places, 
running down as if fluid, dragged by its own weight. The 
tracery of the windows is very beautiful in that style of the 
fourteenth century called Decorated Gothic. The porch, 
later by nearly a hundred years than the rest of the church, is 
of chipped flint, inlaid with stone. The builders and nature 
in league have painted the whole of the outside of my church 
in a harmony of soft colour: the hundred-coloured mosaic 
of old flint-work, the golden lichen and green moss, the blues 
and greys of oldlead. There it stands in its graveyard, grass 
waving tall round the half-hidden, crooked, moss-grown 
grave-stones. Only a few grave-stones of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries are unbearable: hard crosses and 
slabs of white marble, which nature refuses to make beautiful 
and which, at any cost, I must remove, writing the names of 
the forgotten dead upon sightly and unobtrusive stones. 

Within there is a feeling of great antiquity. Who shall 
say what treatment walls and pillars have had? They are 
a harmony of pale yellows, greys and browns now, in spite 
of whitewash and ochre, damp and neglect. The roof is of 
Perpendicular style, with hammer beams. The windows of 
the clerestory are quatrefoil; in the flowing tracery of the 
aisle windows there are remnants of old stained glass. The 
fifteenth century font stands high upon the top of three richly- 
carven steps. But the glory of all is unexpected, unusual: 
the original benches of oak, silver with age, with open-work 
backs and lovely poppy-heads. Seats, that have been the 
disfigurement of so many churches, are the feature, the special 
decoration of this: a difficulty conquered in the wonderful 
fifteenth century. 

I sat in my old church this morning and thought. How 
different from our modern churches! I will not disparage 
these: I am proud of their beauty: but how different! Take 
for instance the new church of St. Edward in London: the 
dome and roof within of dull gold, black marble pillars and 
walls, black marble floor; the altar, standing beneath the 
dome, under a baldachin of deep blue enamel traced with 
designs in green and red and gold, draped as I last saw it 
in a green shrill like the trees in spring; a carpet before the 
altar of what I must call orange-vermilion for want of better 
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words. That carpet! how we laboured to get it right, so that 
the needed note of warm colour might be struck! It was days 
in the sun; it was soaked by storms of rain; the result is 
atriumph. Or the cathedral of the nearest garden city—I see 
its tall, slim belfry from my house—a forest of blue pillars 
within, enamelled in that wonderful way recently discovered 
by a Russian artist—intensely blue, yet iridescent. They are 
reflected in a polished marble floor of pale yellow. The high 
altar, when last I saw it, draped for Pentecost, was bravely 
scarlet against a background of dark blue, besprinkled with 
fleurs-de-lys. The vestments of the priest and his ministers 
were of the same scarlet, like that of the wild pimpernel, and 
all was embroidered in green and blue and gold. The music 
of the Mass, I remember, founded indeed upon the ancient 
plain-song, was reminiscent of the great Wagner, full of 
colour like the church it flooded with sound. 

My church seemed a pale shadow beside the sumptuous 
present, but a pale shadow so lovely that I longed to clothe 
it and deck it out, to restore to it the lost garment of fair 
colour. Thus I sat and thought. 

The experts came: I saw their air-ship approach, a deep 
blue bubble against the paler, luminous sky. I welcomed 
them and led them to my church. They wandered round its 
walls with note-books, singly and in twos and threes. Then 
they entered: I found them later sitting in quaint attitudes, 
scattered about the building. After an hour or more I led 
them to my house. We lunched, and after luncheon sat 
smoking cigarettes in the covered court. 

““T don’t like the gold-fish you have insinuated between 
God’s sunlight and yourself,” remarked one, with uncalled- 
for candour. I am proud of my aquarium, fitted to fill the 
whole of a large window: it gives to my court a feeling of 
wonder-world. I pondered on the rudeness of experts and 
wondered why they generally lack good manners. I 
looked for consolation at a clump of bluest anchusa, growing 
beside the fountain in the middle of the paved floor; then my 
eyes wandered to the little silver fish, flashing in the fountain- 
pool. 

“ The arrangement seems unnatural,” he continued; “ and 
the poor fish must get boiled when the sun is strong.” 

“ There's a blind,” I said, “ and there is always a shady 
place.” 

Presently I ventured to ask questions about my church. 
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“What do you want to do?” questioned the president. 

I spoke of stained glass, a rood-screen, timidly of frescoes 
and a carved altar. The experts groaned. 

“Better pull it down and build a new church,” said a 
voice. ‘ Anything new you put in will be a patch. No 
one living can reproduce old glass; no one can give you an 
old screen. Preserve what you've got: don’t patch.” 

“ But I want to use my church for God's worship,” I 
cried. 

“Use it; but keep it beautiful,” a young man said. 
“You've got a glorious church that takes one back seven 
hundred years. Nature has painted it for you. Make it 
water-tight, clean it carefully, carry in altar-hangings and 
furniture and rugs designed by someone who knows—beauti- 
ful colour. Don’t touch a stone. Preserve.” 

“Put new lead on the roof,” I suggested. 

Horror became depicted on every face. I felt like a 
criminal. 

“ New lead!” 

“ But the old is slipping off,” I suggested. 

“Stop it. Pour something under it—one of those prepara- 
tions so many of which have been invented since scientific 
men turned their energies away from making engines of des- 
truction. Make the roof watertight by all means: don’t des- 
troy your beautiful lead covering.” 

““ Why not coloured glass?” I questioned. ‘ We can make 
beautiful glass.” 

“ We can make beautiful glass, but we can’t make old glass, 
and anyone would be able to see it was new. We train our 
children’s eyes to see these things now, instead of stuffing the 
poor little beggars’ brains with mere facts and only facts. 
Think what they did in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries in the way of restoration, and weep over it.” 

“Why not fake a bit?” I suggested. ‘“ A rood-screen 
and loft, painted to look old. We could do it.” 

““I doubt whether we could do it; and if we could, it 
wouldn't stand the test of time. I can’t imagine your screen 
and loft looking the real thing. If it looked it the day it 
was finished, it wouldn't look it fifty years later.” 

They visited the church again. When they left, towards 
evening, the president said: ‘‘ We will send you a written 
report a few days hence.” 
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I watched the blue oblong bubble, adorned with a great 
crimson dragon, getting smaller and smaller in the distance, 
dark against the pale blue sky. Then I went back to my 
church. I sat down on one of the old oak benches, far back 
in the nave. Presently the setting sun, shining through the 
west windows, dyed pillars, walls and floor with patches and 
streaks of gold. There were deep shadows: mystery grew. 
I went back through the years in dreams. 

What splendid confidence every age had in itself! The 
Norman replaced the Saxon work, the Early English the Nor- 
man. No one reproduced the round arch after the pointed 
had been devised: much Norman work was left; much was 
destroyed; it was never copied. Then came the fourteenth 
century with its beautiful Decorated work. It had the same 
confidence in self: reverence for past work was unknown: 
it never copied. A hundred years later a new style: the 
Perpendicular. Some of us feel inclined to shed a tear or 
two: we feel that a falling off is here. We like not to think 
of the smashing out of incomparably beautiful tracery that 
there might be more light and straight lines. Even when 
we think of wonderful glass we like it not. We do not like 
even a greatly glorified greenhouse: perhaps we have felt in- 
secure and a sense of fairy palace rather than church amid 
the glory of the glass of the Sainte Chapelle. But the Per- 
pendicular of the fifteenth century was splendidly self-con- 
fident: it scorned to reproduce: it destroyed ruthlessly. It 
has left us splendid work too. Especially do I thank it for 
its wood-work: screens, font-canopies, hammer-beam roofs, 
pulpits, benches and the rest. It was great and strong 
and it loved colour. We have never seen any old 
church as its builders saw it. We have never seen a Perpen- 
dicular church in its full splendour: a palace of much stained 
glass, of much gilded and painted wood-work; the great 
rood-screen with its loft, a feast of colour, breaking perpen- 
dicular lines, shading our eyes from the glare of east window ; 
the font, carved with the Seven Sacraments perhaps, coloured 
and gilded, perched high on carved steps, sweeping to the 
very roof in its golden spire-shaped canopy. When did con- 
fidence decay? Taste decayed we know, and when we know. 
Jacobeans were confident and Georgians: it must have been 
Victorians who lost heart. They instituted the Gothic re- 
vival, wrought much mischief and some good, and possibly 
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they began to discover reverence for work of the past. Now 
in this twenty-first century we are splendidly confident again: 
we have a style; but we have not lost reverence. 

I saw my church again as it once was in the zenith of its 
glory: Decorated in its main lines with fifteenth century 
additions of carven, painted roof, carven, painted screen. I 
saw the light come in dyed and shaded by lovely glass, 
through the figures of saints and angels; I saw the spots of 
flame on altar and screen, in swinging lamps; I saw the 
smoke of incense, the embroidered altar-dressings, rich, full 
vestments of priests. I heard the old chant; I smelt the 
sweet rushes that strewed the floor, the sweeter incense. 

I had sat long, lost in dreams. The light had long died 
and now the moon patterned the floor with the shapes of 
lovely tracery. I shivered a little and got up. “ They are 
right,” I said to myself. ‘‘ We can patch: we can never re- 
store. I will do what they advise; nothing else.” 


HAROLD S. SQUIRRELL. 
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HE office of Jones and Co. was at the back of tall 
business premises near the river at Belford. Its se- 
vere windows dominated a grubby courtyard divid- 
ing Commerce Chambers from Imperial Buildings. Upon the 
second floor of the Chambers, Jones and Co. was poised in 
middle space between the courtyard—along which office boys 
were accustomed to scurry, whistling—and the oblong of sky 
beyond the roof edges. Across this skylight, as it might be 
called, would drift or flash by, according to the degree of 
wind, sea-gulls from their fishing in the ebb-tide. 

It was for the gulls that Mr. Brown was looking when, 
putting down his pen upon the ink-soaked blotting paper un- 
der the inkpot, he went to stare up through Jones and Co.’s 
windows at the blue sky. Upon which occasions Mr. Thom- 
son, the bookkeeper, thought him lazy, and Peter, the office 
boy, taking scandal, read Deadwood Dick behind the book- 
press. 

A small rather weedy young man, just past his majority, 
Mr. Brown cherished a deathless dislike for Messrs. Jones. 
In perpetual protest he wore his hair less like a business man 
than an artist of the more extreme type. He was an artist. 
He was a poet, too. Mr. Brown was gifted with everything 
that could be a stumbling-block to the rise and progress of 
one expected to succeed in the service of Messrs. Jones and 
Co. 

The worthy Mr. Jones, who entered his office scarcely once 
a year (upon which occasions the staff trembled as in the 
shadow of Personage), had not the slightest notion of the 
elements composing Mr. Brown. Mr. Jenkins, Jones and 
Co.’s manager, who noticed Mr. Brown only when delivering 
instructions from the private office, had no poorer opinion 
of him than of any other hireling clerk. The darker re- 
cesses of Mr. Brown’s office drawer remained unraided, and it 
was only Mr. Thomson and Peter who had any glimpse of the 
strange interior of Mr. Brown. 

Even they were confined to the mere ramblings, often fool- 
ish enough and wild enough, of the invoice clerk’s more dis- 
tressed and weaker moments. Suspicion of the alarming 
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documents to be found beneath piles of invoices and steam- 
ship’s papers in his rackety desk drawer had they none. “ Art 
and the Office ” sprawled the title of one such effusion. It 
was an earnest if crude kick against the pricks of commercial 
surroundings. 

“Why bare wails, uncarpeted floors and hideous adver- 
tisements are considered necessary to successful commercial 
dealing is beyond explanation,” had declared the herald of 
revolt, before stating profoundly: ‘‘ The average cityman 
spends nearly half his life in his office, and why that half 
should be passed amid ignoble surroundings, is another prob- 
lem requiring elucidation. It is impossible that a soul sur- 
rounded by the vile should fail to absorb debasing influ- 
ences. . 

Secret so happily kept dark! ~ If Mr. Jones, who drew 
£2,000 a year out of Jones and Co. and Mr. Jenkins, salaried 
at £300, had unearthed such outpourings! 


Supported on brass pillars a rack went the length of the 
desk, upon which square baskets for letters and account books 
rested. To the centre pillar was tied a battered calendar. 
Brown adored that calendar. Upon it was reproduced a 
small water colour of Land's End, the excellence of the work 
being pointed out to you below as a sample of what Messrs. 
Sharpe and Simpson could do in the way of colour printing. 
More likely it was keen imagination which made the little 
work a window through which, as it seemed, the clerk really 
looked upon the glorious Cornish coast, its azure and helio- 
trope sea, and sapphire waves that smashed so into white 
spray upon the dark-tinted rocks. He was busy staring at 
it one morning when: 

“What about the ‘ Worcestershire’s ’ invoice?’’ asked Mr. 
Thomson, without looking up from his ledger. 

Mr. Brown grimaced and said nothing. 

“ You'll have Higgenbotham’s ringing up for it directly,” 
added Mr. Thomson, with persistence. 

Wearily the clerk leant back his stool and opened out the 
desk drawer upon his knees. Searching for the “ Worces- 
tershire’s ”” papers he encountered several waste sheets cov- 
ered with close writing written backwards (the device was an 
occasional precaution against being over-read during the 
agonies of composition). One sheet was evidently part of a 
printed letter from Messrs. Jones, for across the top ap- 
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peared: “‘ All communications to be addressed to the Com- 
pany."” Beneath this interesting announcement Mr. Brown 
had commenced “ ruomA’d tnahC.”” Only average nonsense 
about a “ ladye ” who lived in a garden amid “ bowers ” of 
flowers (Keats being fairly recent with Mr. Brown). The 
only possible excuse for it was that the versifier, entirely lack- 
ing a sense of humour, could by it indulge riotously a con- 
siderable sense of colour. 

Upon the remains of another firm’s letter Mr. Brown had 
indiscreetly intimated: “ Thou art a sweet flower nourished 
by the LION OIL MILL LTD.,” an appalling statement 
explained by the fact of an urgent telephone call interrupting 
composition. 

The author, however, now tore up both scraps of paper and 
carefully put them into the office fire. Then he returned 
to dive into quantities and values of the seed conveyed into 
Belford by the insistent “ Worcestershire.”” Several times 
he cast anguished eyes at the clock which ticked off so slowly 
the moments of torture. 

He was not always crude to the lamentable degree of 
flowery bowers. Such things occurred only because of the 
great unevenness of his artistic abilities and the critical facul- 
ties in him being, as yet, merely latent. One thing he had 
done was not so bad. He called it “ The Square Peg ” and 
it went: 

Though from his work was strictly bann'd 
Anything but a business hand, 

He, in a moment’s thoughtlessness, 
Would draw a decorative “S”’ 

Upon his invoice. Or a head 

Would crop upon his page instead. 

Or (rare thing) copying a flower 

Of Company’s time he’d waste an hour. 


Thus for long years lay life between 
Art and ordinary desk routine. 


It was a record of real happenings. The clerk of a buying 
firm could testify to receiving from Messrs. Jones a note 
having a decorative dragon crawling round the “S” of 
“Dear Sirs.” Across an invoice Mr. Brown had drawn a 
portrait of the typist. Also he had stunned Mr. Thomson and 
Peter one morning by arriving at his desk with two large 
bunches of daffodils of which he made a careful drawing 
during the “ creation” hour, that is to say, between twelve 
and one o'clock, when, Mr. Thomson away at lunch and 
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Peter absorbed in “ Deadwood,” Mr. Brown could commit 
his ideas to paper unnoticed. 

The clock had grudgingly admitted noon. Mr. Thomson 
had cast his ledgers behind him and fled café-wards for 
refreshment. Peter had duly produced his highwayman story 
and became unconscious under the drug. Already in the 
distances of his soul Mr. Brown could perceive the armies of 
inspired thoughts massing—hear the light drubbing of drums. 
To-day, apparently, there were to be manceuvres of unusual 
importance. By a quiet request (which was ignored) for 
the stamp book, he made sure of Peter being well under the 
anesthetic, before drawing towards him the nearest blank 
sheet of paper and selecting his easiest running pen—— ' 


Hurried steps were coming up the staircase toward Jones 
and Co. It was Mr. Thomson, returning five minutes before 
his due time. 

““ Say, Brown,” he commenced rather breathlessly, “ I met 
old Jenkins in the street. He says you're to take him details 
of the linseed arrived for last May. You'll find him on the 
Exchange.” 

“Um,” replied the clerk without any enthusiasm, “ that 
means fifteen minutes out of my dinner hour. D’you mind if 
I take an extra quarter after two?” 

““T suppose you'll please yourself about that—as usual.” 

The tone stung a little, but Brown was already busy upon 
the particulars. Having drawn up the list with some neatness, 
seeing that it was for the august gaze of Mr. Jenkins, he 
seized his hat and fled to the Exchange. The note delivered 
with suitable alertness and deference, Brown then bolted for 
a Kardomah. 

He loved cafés. It is mysterious how on earth he dis- 
covered romance and even bohemianism in the tea shop 
visited by clerks such as he and quite ordinary ladies resting 
from bargain sales. Yet, entering, he found in the coffee- 
scented air the breath of a new and wild life. To sit at the 
china covered table, nearly always wobbly, and smoke a cigar- 
ette luxuriously, was an adventure. Once an exotic influence 
crept in by way of an Egyptian cigarette someone had given 
him. He dreamed gorgeously of the East, and had a splen- 
did suspicion the cigarette might contain opium. He saw two 
other clerks smoking only “Gold Flake” and went to 
Heaven. 
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At last the disappearance of his buttered scone and coffee 
reminded him of the claims of Messrs. Jones. He completed 
the sketch he was making of a waitress upon the back of an 
envelope and strolled out into the sun-swept Belford streets. 
The sky was alive with marching clouds, their shadows skir- 
mishing through the town. He looked sorrowfully at it all 
before entering the cool, wide doorway of the Chambers. 

As he walked into Jones and Co. Mr. Thomson came away 
from the litter of books and papers Brown had left upon his 
desk. The bookkeeper had a queer serious smile. 

“ That’s awfully good poetry of yours,’’ he remarked. 

Brown went cold. What had he left exposed on his desk? 
He remembered. Through listing the May arrivals he'd for- 
gotten to hide it. Confusion and rage made him flush. 

““ So you've been spying in that rotten way, have you?” he 
demanded. 

“* Don’t upset yourself,’ answered Thomson coolly, “ I only 
happened to notice it.” 

With feelings nowise tempered by the knowledge that Peter 
was regarding him with a fatuous grin, Brown climbed upon 
his green leather-topped stool, shot the poetry into his drawer, 
and without another word set to work again upon the “ Wor- 
cestershire’s ’’ invoice. 


About four o’clock Mr. Thomson returned to the thorny 
subject. His defence against reprisals was admirable. He 
did not lift his head from the work he was doing but let his 
words ricochet from the desk to Mr. Brown. 

“ Brown,” he said, softly, “I wish you’d let me have 
another look at those verses. . . . Now don’t be a chump 
and think I’m pulling your leg.” 

‘Less discount at 23% 

Plus Commission 1% . . 
plodded Mr. Brown across his invoice. 

“ You're young, you know,” mentioned Mr. Thomson, with 
a French field gun's precision. 

‘‘ Subject to the regulations of the Fertilizers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act . . .”’ continued Mr. Brown. 

“It’s four o'clock,” added the book-keeper, entrenched 
behind two journals. 

“ Well, if it is?” 

The Sphinx had spoken. Mr. Thomson attacked at once: 

“ Let’s go and have some tea.” 
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“ We can’t both be out of the office at the same time,” said 


Mr. Brown, counter-charging. 
“Pa Jenkins is away till five,” bayonetted Thomson. 


“I'm busy,” evaded Brown. 
“You haven't got the freight account,’’ Mr. Thomson 


thrust home. 
Mr. Brown, startled, looked at his documents, ran through 


them, felt in the letter basket, looked in his drawer —— 
“While you have the drawer open you can bring out the 
poetry, can’t you?” suggested Thomson, merciless. - 
For a moment the invoice clerk thought deeply, then col- 
ouring a little he threw a torn sheet across the desk. 


The book-keeper glanced at it. 
“‘ Sir,—We have the pleasure to acknowledge order given 
to our Mr. —— for —— cwt. Feeding Meal to be despatched 


” 


to -——- 
He therefore turned to the other side of the paper and 
saw: 
There was a little clerk, who sat 
Upon a stool beside his hat; 


They gave him paper, pens and ink, 
They never gave him room to think. 


The sun went freely up the sky, 
The river freely wandered by. 

In from the thickly crowded street 
Came murmurings of many feet. 


These sounds of life came up the stair— 
He never even turned a hair; 

For things were only deadly dull, 

And there was nothing wonderful. 


The little clerk upon his stool 
Became a little human tool, 

The god in him became, I think, 
The djinn of certain pots of ink. 


Poor little man! one day he died 
(Another for his place applied) 

And on his tomb at his decease 

They paid a man to put “ At Peace.” 


Mr. Thomson thrust the sheet thoughtfully into his pocket. 

“Here’s your hat,” he said, and together they went out 
towards the café. At the corner of Queen Victoria Street the 
book-keeper pulled up suddenly. 

“ No,” he exclaimed. 

Brown looked at him inquiringly. 
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“ Let’s,”” continued Mr. Thomson, “ let’s go and see my 
cousin about it.” 

“ Your cousin?” 

“Yes. He’s literary critic to The Post.” 

“What!” gasped Brown, “ Your cousin?” 

“ Yes,”’ answered Thomson, simply; “do you ever read 
the weekly causerie?”’ 

“ Rather! I won a prize once in the * Prize corner.’ ” 

“ That’s good. Alex may remember your work then.”’ 

“ Alex!’ Mr. Brown felt overpowered. How often from 
his niche of genius had he pitied the humble plodding book- 
keeper, now found to be of the blood royal. With a numbed 
sensation he followed Mr. Thomson silently towards the mas- 
sive pile which flaunted 7e Post on a great gilded sky sign. 

They mounted the stone steps, plunged through a swing 
door, waiked gingerly upstairs, their nostrils stung by the tang 
of newspaper, and reached an electric lit corridor. Brown 
gave a slight gasp as Mr. Thomson disregarded ‘the “ En- 
quiries ” window at which obviously such as ‘they ought to 
wait trembling. “ Reporter's Room’ flashed on their left 
and to the right a corridor labelled “ Editors.” In front a 
swing door was marked “ Private,” and Mr. Brown was won- 
dering what god might there be hidden when, to his supreme 
horror, Mr. Thomson smashed right through it! 

More corridors and a mass of small rooms. Into one of 
them the book-keeper went, after discreetly tapping upon the 
door. A tall man, rather bald and with a pipe in his mouth, 
was reclining lazily in a chair before an American desk. 
Books lumbered the desk, overflowed, mobbed several news- 
papers on the floor and strung out towards the bookcase 
sacred to a dozen or so encyclopedias. 

“ Good afternoon, Alex.” 

“ Hullo, old chap!” 

Mr. Brown supplied a palsied smile. 

“T’ve brought this young man round with a poem (the 
light in the critic’s eyes died) of his. No, it isn’t slop as usual. 
You might look at it, will you?” The book-keeper handed 
the sheet to his cousin. 

“* Not that side—turn it over,” he added, as Mr. Alexander 
concentrated upon the representative’s order for Feeding 
Meal. 

The critic smiled slightly, sat back in his chair, sunk his 
chin into his collar and stared lengthily at the MS. 
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Mr. Brown found there were exactly five variations of de- 
sign to the square foot of the carpet in front of him. 

“ Quite good—but young and bitter,” at length murmured 
Mr. Alexander. Then: , 

“The worm that has turned with a vengeance sees no way 
out from its circumstances and is driven to picture the end of 
everything. Relatives who have no more sense than to hire 
somebody else to carve commonplaces upon a vulgar head- 
stone. Bitter irony of his firm doing ‘ business as usual’ 
and another martyr only too glad to jump into his shameful 
shoes. I wonder if it can be true?” 

“ It és true,” jerked Mr. Brown. 

The writer looked over at him thoughtfully. “ Ah?” 

Brown showed discomfort. 

“Have you ever contributed to any paper?” 

“No. But I won a prize once in your ‘corner’” (oh 
joy!). 

“Did you?” Zhe Mr. Thomson smiled gently. He took 
a great puff at his pipe, watched the smoke flick the ceiling, 
and continued : 

“ This stuff of yours, Mr. Brown, is a little bit out of the 
ordinary. But, you know, it seems to me your outlook is a lit- 
tle bit twisted.”’ 

Mr. Brown gazed inquiringly at him. 

“You describe a situation as being bad without mitiga- 
tion. You take your palette and hurl slabs of ivory black at 
the canvas in a way that rather stuns the spectator. It’s 
very telling, certainly, but not too exact. By the way, do you 
paint at all?” 

“I paint more than I write.” 

“ Really. Then ’-—Mr. Alexander again breathed clouds 
of “ Log Cabin '’—“‘ am I far wrong in suggesting you admire 
Rembrandt?”’ 

“* T admire him awfully,” exclaimed Mr. Brown. 

“I thought you would say that. I suppose, then, that 
Raphael and those similar earlier people will be too—well, 
shall we say too sugary?”’ 

“ T think so.” 

“That helps my understanding you. Look here, Mr. 
Brown, I hope you won't think I’m being fearfully rude, but it 
seems to me you want to acquire a little more experience. 
To grow up more, so to speak.” 

The poet looked a little sulky. 
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“ Yes,” he answered, in the manner of a witness to opposing 
counsel. 

“From my own humble point of view,” continued Mr. 
Alex. Thomson, “ I can’t help thinking, now and then, that 
Rembrandt was, after all, rather a blockhead.” 

(Mr. Brown, remembering “ Sobiesky,” ‘“ The Night 
Watch,” and the “ Lesson in Anatomy,” reeled). 

“You see, Rembrandt was always so certain about that 
chiaroscuro of his. The same old thing—even in the etch- 
ings. He never seemed able to give one any more than the 
one way of regarding things. Perhaps,” added the critic 
with a delicate smile, ““ he found it was the style that caught 
on, as one might say, and brought him the most money.” 

Mr. Brown looked his indignation at this bathos. 

“This clerk of yours is unhappy because really and truly 
he is a square peg. I might say, Mr. Brown, that I don't 
consider it likely he would long remain in that position, 
Either he would get out of it himself, or, to be a little truer to 
nature, he would in course of time be sacked for inattention 
to duty. Still, you have presented an interesting situation 
in somewhat striking fashion. . . .”.. Mr. Thomson re-read 
parts of the poem with some attention. 

“You know, I think I can tell one reason why your clerk is 
so upset about things. He isn't working for anything, is he? 
He gets his wages, of course, but they come mechanically and 
certainly don’t move him to any effort. Now, although it 
complicates things, it occurs to me that a deeper literary or 
psychological interest would occur if the little chap had some 
ideal or other before him. You hint at a certain pagan desire 
for wind or sun, but, for all that, it remains obvious that he 
is one of those people who are nothing in particular. Sup- 
pose "—and Mr. Thomson became the least bit diffident— 
‘“‘ Suppose your clerk was a Buddhist. % 

Mr. Brown made no reply, but his expression became rather 
worried. 

‘““Or a Mohammedan, or even a Christian. Or even what 
some people suggest as being the strongest form of Chris- 
tian—I mean a Catholic? . . . But anyhow, it’s of no 
consequence.” Mr. Thomson roused himself impatiently. 
“If you will let me retain the manuscript, Mr. Brown, I'll 
see if I can find a corner for it in my weekly notes.” 

“Oh, certainly. Thank you very much,” said Brown, with 
a gasp of pleasure not too innocent of relief. But the critic 
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was already turning his attention to a bulk of papers and 
proofs on his desk. 

“ Well, if you'll excuse me now,” he hinted, taking up his 
pen. ‘ Good afternoon Robert,’ nodding to his cousin, as 
the book-keeper and Mr. Brown passed out. 


Although a newly-arrived invoice, which required immedi- 
ate attention, occupied him as soon as he jumped upon his 
office stool, Mr. Brown was not long able to resist alluring re- 
flections upon the day’s unusual adventures. That he should 
go under before the temptation is of course excusable, for 
to not everyone is it given to plumb the heart of journalism 
in but one pregnant hour. It was to be expected that so 
romantic an adventure would have durable effects. They 
were not completely agreeable effects, however, for, while 
it is exceedingly pleasant to be praised (with reservations) 
by the eminent critic of a daily paper and to have one’s poem 
accepted for publication, the speculations indulged in by the 
critic were just a little wounding to the creative pride of Mr. 
Brown. With the perhaps pardonable narrowness of view 
of a young man who, in spite of a really decent modesty, 
really believes he is in a little a genius, Mr. Brown did not 
relish the idea of his work having limitations. He was in- 
clined to take it that Mr. Alex. Thomson had conveyed this 
by the mere venturing that there might be points of view 
for the little clerk of the poem other than that the poet has 
so forcefully given him. What did that longwinded news- 
paper man know about it, after all, asked Mr. Brown with 
more vexation than discretion? He was well into argumen- 
tative vein now, and, for the moment, the clerical affairs of 
Messrs. Jones were forgotten. 

The journalist’s suggestions seemed foolish enough, any- 
way. For how would it make a pennyworth of difference if 
the little clerk was a Buddhist or a Mohammedan—or even a 
Roman Catholic, one of those people who it was said wor- 
shipped statues or, at any rate, were always kicking up rows 
over education? Yet, would it make any difference, and, if 
so, what difference? Obviously it would mean that for a 
goodly portion of his time the clerk would be thinking of 
Buddha, or Allah, or Christ, instead of freedom, the river, 
the sun going up the sky and so on. How much better off 
would the clerk be then? Mr. Brown was not sure. He 
considered, however, that the case for freedom was not being 
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strengthened. The next disturbing suggestion was that free- 
dom, as worshipped by Mr. Brown, might not be everything. 
Obviously it is better than bond-slavery, answered the poet 
testily. Back came the counter suggestion, if your bond- 
slave spends his hours of bondage in 


The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the Heavens reject not: 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ! 


is he not already out of Egypt? A thing not of necessity re- 
maining “ afar,’ but a /ivivg thing which could and would 
respond to worship. What other than a Religion—a devo- 
tion to the living God? Mr. Brown was brought right back 
to the starting-point of his considerations: If the little clerk 
had been a Buddhist or a Mohammedan—or even a Catho- 
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THE SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP 


A CAROL. 


OME, shepherds! seek your sylvan reeds 
To pipe a joyous tune, 
And wake the echoes of the meads 
Asleep beneath the moon ; 
A Flower has blossomed on the stem 
That springs from Jesse’s Rod, 
And Christ is born in Bethlehem, 
The Lamb of God. 


The shepherd moon her flock among 
With horned crook keeps ward; 
In pastures where the Angels sung 
Their sheep the shepherds guard. 
His flocks upon this very plain 
The ruddy David fed, 
A greater Shepherd-King is lain 
In manger bed. 


Bring of the best! the wind blows cold 
About the shepherd’s cot; 

The yearling cries within the fold 
And Jesus in the grot; 

The Mother croons a lullaby 
To hush the Babe to rest, 

He is her own a while to lie 

Upon her breast. 
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A seamless tunic woven fine 
From out the wool we bring, 

Shall grow as grows the Child Divine 
To our remembrancing ; 

Our lambs that in His place are slain 
Although the Mothers weep, 

Shall browse upon the heavenly plain, 
The Shepherd’s very sheep. 


Come, let us pass to Bethlehem 
To witness to the Word, 

He rules as Bishops over them, 
Anointed of The Lord; 

Within His bosom He shall bear 
The young, and gently lead 
The bleating ewes to pasture where 

His white flocks feed. 


See, where they press about His bed, 
The lambs for whom He died! 
Martyrs, with garments stained with red 
For love of the Crucified ; 
Sweet singers, of that virgin troop 
Who in His footsteps move, 
Beside the penitential group 
Made pure by love. 


Wake, shepherds! pipe again a strain .. . 
Both Lamb and Shepherd He .. . 
The Lamb of God, for sinners slain 
From all eternity ; 
The Shepherd who by giving this 
His life for erring sheep, 
From sin’s morass and hell's abyss 
His own doth keep! 


MOTHER ST. JEROME, 





Soe ee 
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THE POETRY OF FRANCIS JAMMES 


HERE can be no doubt of the genuineness of the 

present revival of religion in France. From news- 

papers, from private letters, from every source of 
information, there is only one impression to be gained,—that 
France to-day is a more Catholic country than she had been 
for centuries. A correspondent of the 7imes has even com- 
mented on the contrast between the French and English atti- 
tudes towards religion, and narrates the surprise of an Eng- 
lish chauffeur at the multitudes he saw kneeling in the 
churches at prayer. 

This return to the faith is ascribed by the English press 
to the war, which has shaken the French people out of their 
indifference ; and of course there is an element of truth in such 
a diagnosis. It is also true that France as a whole has been 
profoundly moved by the magnificent patriotism shown by 
French Catholics, clerical and lay, and that she is filled with 
gratitude to the thousands of priests in her army and to the 
nuns who are doing no less heroic work than the actual com- 
batants. But it is not sufficient to put down the present re- 
ligious revival merely as an effect of the war, as many writers 
have done. The peril of France has, no doubt, been for in- 
numerable Frenchmen the occasion of reconciliation with the 
Church; but it has not been the cause. War does not always 
betoken a revival of religion in the combatants: its effect 
may be purely demoralizing. It can only be productive of 
moral benefit to nations which, like the France of 1915, have 
in years of peace become ready for religion. 

What, then, it may be asked, have been the causes of the 
movement of the French people towards the Church, if it 
cannot be ascribed solely to the war? Such a question is im- 
possible to answer, since the process of conversion, either in 
an individual or in a nation, can scarcely be analyzed. No 
doubt the political barrenness of anti-clericalism and the ob- 
viously disastrous effect of secular education have been con- 
tributing factors. But there is another factor which, whether 
it be regarded as a cause or a symptom of the attitude of the 
country, is of the highest importance: that factor is the return 
to religion of the “ intellectuals.” 
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In France, public opinion is perhaps peculiarly susceptible 
to the influence of literature. How often are Diderot and the 
Encyclopédistes quoted as having by their ideas paved the 
way for the Revolution! It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the present religious attitude of the French people has 
in part, at least, been made possible by the number of writers 
who have adopted or returned to the Catholic faith, and whose 
ideas, as they gradually penetrate the various ranks of society, 
must have predisposed many in favour of a Church whose 
claims they had hitherto regarded with blank indifference. 
The names of Huysmans, Verlaine, Francois Coppée, Adolphe 
Retté, and many another, occur at once to the mind,—names 
with which few Frenchmen of any class are unfamiliar. And 
yet, if a choice had to be made of the writer most truly 
representative of the French return to Catholicism, the most 
fitting selection would be that of Francis Jammes, the poet of 
the little village of Orthez in the Pyrenees. 

Jammes’ first volumes of verse, collected in 1898, under 
the title, De ? Angelus de l Aube a l Angelus du Soir, at- 
tracted considerable attention in literary circles both by their 
manner and matter. Written for the most part in a kind of 
loose Alexandrine metre, but rigorously eschewing the tech- 
nical rules of the Parnassian school, they dealt almost entirely 
with the poet’s home at Orthez and its surroundings. One 
poem after another tells of village life, the sights and sounds 
of a little country town, the people to be met with on the 
Pyrenean road. Here is a typical opening: 


Le vieux village était rempli de roses, 
et ye marchais dans la grande chaleur, 
et puis ensuite dans !a grande froideur. 


Another begins with the lines: 


Le village & midi. La mouche d’or bourdonne 
entre les cornes des bocufs. 


Another, a poem of one hundred and sixteen lines, is in the 
form of a catalogue of the objects to be seen in and round 
a village: 


Les villages brillent au soleil dans les plaines, 
pleins de clochers, de riviéres, d’auberges noires. 
Au soleil ou sous la pluie grise ou dans la neige 
avec des cris aigus de coqs, avec des blés. 
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while yet another tells in the same fashion of the country- 
folk: 


Voici le grand azur qui inonde la petite ville. 

Les paysans sont arrivés pour le marché. 

Des petits enfants ont des bas couleur de cerise. 
Ils sont venus le long de la fraicheur des haies. . . 


Le retentissement des auberges s’enflamme. 

Le café est versé sur les tables de bois. 

Les pactes se concluent, et lents, magnifiques et graves, 
les pres des maisons et les jeunes fils boivent. 


The village church, too, appears in these early poems, but 
only as a picturesque accessory to the landscape, for 


Ca m’est bien égal, ceux qui disent 
qu’ Il existe ou non—car l'église 
du village était douce et grise. 


But Jammes’ descriptions of the village are often merely 
those of an accurate observer: his real passion in these first 
volumes is one of sympathy for the people he sees around 
him. So far from holding the bourgeois in contempt in the 
manner of the conventional artist, he is eager to tell of the 
ordinary joys and sorrows of ordinary men. One poem is 
written of a beggar with a paralyzed right arm, another of 
a “little hump-backed cobbler ’’; elsewhere he describes the 
wedding of the métayer’s daughter, and the return of the 
young priest who had left his parents to be a missionary. 
Nor is his sympathy confined to human beings; it is perhaps 
keener towards the animals which man has tamed for his ser- 
vice, and which cannot protect themselves against the ingra- 
titude of their master. 

J’aime l’ane si doux 
marchant le long des houx. 


he cries in one of his poems; and in others he speaks of the 
cat mewing in the rain by the door of the mairie, of the 
“pauvre boeuf qui allait il ne savait ou,” of the little doves 
that the conjurer carries in his sleeve. At times his pity turns 
to a cry of help for their helplessness : 


O mon Dieu! Faites que le petit veau 
ne souffre pas trop en sentant entrer le couteau. . . . 


In all his early work Francis Jammes is preoccupied with 
the problem how to explain the suffering of the world, and 
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it is because the pain of animals, who cannot have merited 
it, presents the greatest difficulty to him that he recurs so 
often to the one theme. But the question is beyond his power 
to answer; all that he can do is to suffer with the suffering 
of others. So one finds, running through his verse a vein 
of sadness, tranquil and inconsolable: 


Je n’ai que ma douleur et je ne veux plus qu'elle. . . 
O douleur, j'ai fini, vois, par te respecter, 
car je suis sir que tu ne me quitteras jamais. . . 


And in a later poem he proclaims that, whatever beauty 
may be gained, the soul is ever ill at ease: 


C’est un cog dont Ie cri taille 4 coups de ciseaux 
l’azur net qui s’aiguise au tranchant du coteau. 
Mais je veux autre chose encore? .. . 


Mais quoi donc ?—Oh! Tais-toi, car je souffre! Je veux, 
je veux voir, je veux voir au dela de mes yeux 
je ne sais quelle chose encore. 


And so for a while Jammes tries to live contentedly in a 
world of the imagination. Out of old childish memories of 
stories he has listened to and books he has read, he builds 
up a realm of romance. Continually he tells of the Antilles, 
where Robinson Crusoe built his hut and Madame Desbordes- 
Valmore endured her six months’ exile; of Bagdad, where 
Sindbad the Sailor gave his repasts of roast lamb and almond 
paste, and the merchants listened gravely to his words; of 
Amsterdam and the Jewish quarter with its bearded faces 
and cold, raw smell of fish; of the Valley of Alméria, where 
Guadalupe de Alcaraz in her mittens of gold eats chocolate 
and quarrels with her parrot all day long. Like a child, 
he wishes that he had been born one of those Dutch mer- 
chants whom he has seen in pictures, with their trace in Indian 
spices and their buxom wives. 

Most often, however, he takes refuge, not in other lands, 
but in other times. His imagination has been caught by the 
traditions of his own family, and for him old houses, old 
gardens, the faded yellow letters of fifty years ago call up 
dreams of a fragrant, vanished life, where ladies clothed in 
old-fashioned dresses walk languidly across formal lawns. 
Even old furniture carries him back to the people who have 
used it in days long gone by: 
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Il y a une armoire a peine luisante, 

qui a entendu les voix de mes grand'tantes. . . . 
A ces souvenirs l’armoire est fidéle. 

Ou a tort de croire qu'elle ne sait que se taire, 
car je cause avec elle. 


But even the pleasure which he finds in dreams of the 
past is tinged with melancholy. Everywhere he is confronted 
with the thought that happiness passes away. In one of his 
most memorable poems he tells the story of a visit to the 


vieille maison triste 
du viilage ot vécurent les anciens parents... . 


But the family is almost forgotten: only an old woman re- 
members the Jammes. And in another passage he describes 
how the uncle who planted the foreign trees in the park re- 
turned from the Indies; how the children ran, crying, “C’es¢ 
Y’oncie!” and his mother wept, “O mon fils . . . Dieu est 
Son!’ But the vision fades, and the poet stands alone in 
the deserted park, 


Et tout s’endort dans la grande chaleur. . . 

Les noyers noirs pleins de grande froideur. . . . 
Personne 1a n’habite plus. . . 

Les ébéniers luisent au soleil cru. 


Such is the outlook on life of Francis Jammes, as ex- 
pressed in all his earlier work. It is noteworthy, not so much 
for its own sake, as because it is typical of the feeling of the 
present time. The vague repining, the perplexity before an 
inscrutable universe, the half-bitter, half-pleasant melan- 
choly, are not confined either to poets or to Frenchmen: and 
there is no commoner symptom of the mental unquiet of the 
twentieth century than the sincere yet helpless distress at the 
unhappiness of the world. But, with Jammes, such feelings 
»ass away to make room for something robuster and saner. 
He has learned the greatest lesson of life, that his own sad- 
ness is a small thing in a world of infinite joy and infinite 
grief: and he is able to write a “ Prayer that Others may have 
Happiness.” Nor does he ask for happiness alone, for among 
his “ Fourteen Prayers "’ there is one “ Prayer that I may love 
my Sorrow” and another “ Prayer confessing my Ignorance.” 
And, strange to say, when he has turned his eyes from his 
own emotions, the poet finds that the world is, after all, a vale 
of laughter as well as of tears, and can thank God for the 
happiness of created things: 
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Mon Dieu, voici: négligez-moi si Vous voulez, 

mais merci . . . . car j’entends, sous le ciel de bonté, 
ces oiseaux qui devraient mourir dans cette cage 
chanter de joie, mon Dieu, comme une pluie d’orage. 


And, still later, he comes to recognize that sorrow as well 
as joy has its place in the appointed scheme of things, for 


L'homme est un grain de blé mis sur terre par Dieu, 
et s'il germe ici-bas, c’est pour gagner les cieux. 

Jammes’ last and greatest poem, the Christian Georgics, is 
written from an avowedly Catholic standpoint. The intro- 
duction is a profession of the author's faith, and is worth while 
quoting because it is so admirable an example of the resolute, 
almost defiant, faith of the French Catholic: 


I declare at the threshold of this work that I am a Roman 
Catholic, submitting very humbly to all the decisions of my Pope, 
His Holiness Pius X., who speaks in the name of the True God, 
and that I adhere to no schism, and that my faith admits of no 
sophism, neither the Modernist sophism nor any other, and that 
under no pretext will I sever myself from the most uncompromis- 
ing and most beloved of dogmas,—Roman Catholic dogma, which 
is the Truth coming from the mouth of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
through His Church. I deprecate beforehand all claims to this 
poem which may be made by doctrinaires, philosophers or re- 
formers. 


The Christian Georgics, as their name implies, deal with 
a farmer's life. Like Vergil’s Georgics, they describe the 
actual processes of agriculture, but with a difference. To 
the Roman poet the important element was the picturesque: 
if the tillers of the soil occurred to him at all, they were re- 
garded as accessories merely. To Jammes, on the other hand, 
the main interest is centred in the men and women who do 
the work of farming. Work with the hands is to him the 
greatest of all works, but it is so because the worker can live 
a simple and humble life. Even the poet's existence is less 
great than that of the labourer: 

Ce sont les travaux de l‘homme qui sont grands, 


celui qui met le lait dans les vases de bois, 
celui qui cueille les épis de blé piquants et droits. . . . 


and Jammes regrets that he himself was not born to a life 
of manual toil: 


J'ai assez de la vie compliquée et savante. . 
Vous n’avez pas voulu, hélas, me faire naitre 
ot les rabots clairs chantent dés le matin. . 
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The thread of narrative which runs through the seven books 
of the Georgics is the history of a family of farming people. 
The incidents are those which might occur to any family of 
their class,—the maize-harvest, the daughter’s betrothal and 
marriage to a sailor, the Christmas Communion, the grand- 
mother’s death. Sometimes there are digressions, when the 
poet denounces the expulsion from France of the nuns, or 
tells of Bernadette Soubirous: but the lesson of the book as 
a whole is that the salvation of France lies with her Catholic 
peasantry. Ina fine passage Jammes confesses how far their 
offerings excel what he can give: 


Hélas! Je ne peux pas Vous offrir ce qu’ils font, 

La récolte des blés 4 la sueur du front. . . 

Peut-étre accueillez-Vous avec une 4me égale 

Le chant des séraphins et celui des cigales. 

N’ayant rien d’autre 4 moi, vers Vous j’éléverat 

Cette motte de terre enlevée au guéret. 

C’est mon cceur. II n’est bon a rien ni a personne. 

C’est pourquoi, le mouillant de pleurs, je Vous le donne. 


It is, as yet, impossible to say what permanent place in the 
literature of France will be occupied by Francis Jammes. 
His early irregularities of metre and studied simplicity of 
diction gained him many imitators, and a movement was said 
to have arisen with the rather absurd name of “le Jam- 
misme.’’ But Jammes himself has never sought to be the 
leader of a literary ‘“‘movement,” and, indeed, he has given 
up in his later work many of the metrical innovations by 
which he formerly attracted attention. 

It is almost certain that he will be remembered, not so 
much for anything in his style, as for the fact that he, more 
than any other French writer, shows in his work the mental 
processes, shared by an enormous number of his countrymen, 
which have created the new spirit of Catholicism in France. 
The conversion of Joris-Karl Huysmans was in its way far 
more of an event than the gradual return to the Church of 
Francis Jammes: but it was an isolated event. Huysmans 
was not a man whose thought could ever be shared by the 
multitude: even in his Catholic days he was never in sym- 
pathy with the average, commonplace, Philistine, Catholic 
bourgeois. There was always about him something unusual, 
even a little exotic, which led his critics into the excusable 
error of doubting the genuineness of his Catholicism. His 
conversion was regarded as a miracle rather than as an exam- 
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ple. It was a sensation, a marvel, a thing remote from the or- 
dinary man. And what is true of Huysmans is in a lesser de- 
grec true of many of the other French men of letters who have 
turned from naturalism to the Catholic Church. 

In Jammes'’ life there has been nothing sensational of this 
nature. He never was an anti-clerical. Like many another, 
he was always a nominal Catholic, but in his youth he was 
not a “Catholique pratiquant.’’ Slowly, almost insensibly, 
he has come back to his original faith. There has been no 
sudden moment of enlightenment, no violent revulsion of feel- 
ing that has carried him into the Church. His Catholicism 
is the natural outcome of his previous attitude. Given the 
earlier poems, one could almost have prophesied where their 
author would end. 

And it is exactly in this unsensational progress towards the 
faith that the importance of Francis Jammes lies: for he has 
trodden a path that France herself is treading to-day. Of 
the Frenchmen who were violent anti-clericals before the war, 
it is probable that the majority are still equally violent, equally 
anti-clerical. But the anti-clericals were always a small num- 
ber; the bulk of their followers have always been the indif- 
ferent and the unthinking. It is from these, the indifferentists 
of yesterday, that the Catholics of to-day are being formed; 
and it is of these that Jammes is typical. More striking 
figures than he may exist in France, and greater writers; but 
none that are more certain to be turned to by future genera- 
tions when they come to analyze the French nation at the 
opening of the twentieth century. For the thought and feel- 
ing of Francis Jammes are, as those of no other writer of the 
present time, the thought and feeling of France herself. 


CHARLES BEWLEY. 
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“INCORPOREALL SOULDIERS” 


The 23rd was the anniversary of the battle of Edge- 

hill, the opening “ alarum with trumpetts”’ of the 
Civil Wars. Perhaps not every lover of ghost-stories re- 
members this same Edgehill as the scene of a well-verified 
‘“‘ movie ” enacted in the unusually cold weather of the close 
of 1642 (N.S.) and the first days of 1643. A creepy tale 
of the great fight being fought over again by phantoms in 
air once penetrated far and wide, thrilling the Midlands and 
the whole country, although now the very memory of it is 
gone. Modern readers will find it briefly mentioned in Nu- 
gent’s Zife of Hampden. Any who wish to follow it up in 
detail must go to the Thomason Tracts in the British Museum, 
which contain several printed accounts by Roundhead scribes 
of the apparitions seen in the Vale of the Red Horse. One 
of these is entitled “7 he New Yeares Wonder: being a most 
Certaine and True relation of the disturbed Inhabitants of 
Kenton and other neighbouring villages neare unto Edge- 
Hil: Printed for Robert Ellit, lodger neare the Old Rose in 
Thames-Street, who was a eye-witnesse, Jan. 27, 1642.”! 
Another is called “4 Great Wonder in Heaven: shewing the 
late Apparitions and prodigious noyses of War and Battels 
seen on Edge-Hill neare Keinton in Northamptonshire [sic]: 
London, Printed for Thomas Jackson, Jan. 23, Anno Dom. 
1642.”! Both pamphlets state upon their title-pages that their 
contents have duly been “ certified under the hands of Wil- 
liam Wood, Esquire, and Justice for the Peace in the said 
Countie. Samuel Marshall, Preacher of Gods Word in Kein- 
ton and other Persons of Qualite.”” Zhe New Yeares Won- 
der is a ridiculous semi-metrical performance; A Great 
Wonder in Heaven is much more succinct, and anything but 
dull. However, let us first summarize from the former. 

It would appear that “ three countreymen "’ suffered their 
preliminary fright one afternoon just before Christmas. A 
troop of horse are plainly seen to clatter towards them at a 
furious pace, and sink into earth on the way! Some herds- 
men witness the same fearsome charge, though at a distance, 


O CTOBER is a bright month in the military calendar. 


1 Old style. 
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and these escort the former group to “ Kenton” (Kineton, 
Warwickshire) where they talked loud and long, and get no- 
body to believe them. All excitements of the sort subside 
until January 4th, when just at midnight the little streets 
are waked by a loud fanfare of drums and bugles, most un- 
comfortably mingled with “ dolfull and hydious groanes of 
dying men crying revenge." The few bold enough to peer 
out of window or door are rewarded by a whirlwind of 
“armd horsemen riding one against another.”” The next 
night a strong watch is set everywhere about, including the 
“ crosse heyway "; and sure enough, on the orthodox stroke 
of midnight, up again pop “ the spirit horse and foote in 
battel-ray, as plainely visable to the behoulders view as if 
the reall action had been there.’’ (The “ reall action,” the 
brilliant but wasteful rout of the Puritan left wing, and the 
pursuit of it, led by Rupert, through Kineton almost to 
Chadshunt, had naturally stuck in the village mind, as the 
great feature of Edgehill fight.) All night the weird antics 
lasted, and ceased abruptly at dawn. The narrator has 
nothing more to add, apart from various unexceptionally 
moral remarks. 

The author of our second version of the raid had a racy 
pen. Hear him, even at the risk of some repetition: “ In 
the very place where the Battell was strucken”’ (quite an 
Homeric start-off!) . . . “ona Saturday about Christmas- 
time. Shepheards and other countreymen heard drums and 
groanes . . . and, amazed, stood still, untill nearnesse of 
the noyse mace them seeke to withdraw . . . and whilst 
they were in these cogitations appeard in the aire the same 
incorporeall souldiers that made those clamours; and im- 
mediately, with Ensignes displayed, Drums beating, Mus- 
quetts going off, Cannons dischardged, Horses neyghing 
(which also to these men were visible), the alarum or entrance 
to this game of Death was strucke up: one Army, which 
gave the first chardge, having the Kings colours, and the 
other the Parliaments, in the head or front of the Battels: 
and soe pell-mell to it they went. The Kings forces seemed 
at first to have the best, but afterwards to be put in apparent 
rout; but till two or three in the morning in equall scale 
continued this dreadfull fight, the clattering of Armes, noyse 
of Cannons, cries of Souldiers, soe terrifying the poore men 
that they could not beleeve they were mortall. Runne away 
they. durst not for feare of being made a prey; . . . with 
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much feare and affright [they] stayed to behould the suc- 
cesse of the businesse. After some three houres fight, that 
Army which carried the Kings colours withdrew, or rather, 
appeared to flie; the other remaining, as it were, masters 
of the field, stayed a good space triumphing, and then, with 
all the Drummes, Trumpetts, Ordnance, and Souldiers van- 
ished.” The incidents are touched in delicately and oblique- 
ly, but with cocksure partisanship. Thus did powers not of 
earth kindly ratify the impression of the Parliamentarians that 
they had dealt the showy enemy a smashing blow. As all 
the world knows now, Edgehill was not their game, and was 
hardly, indeed, a draw. 

In our second pamphlet, as in the first, the original spec- 
tators of the ‘“ Wonder” hasten to Kineton to spread their 
staggering news. There they proceed to swear to the truth 
of it before one Master Wood, Justice of the Peace, and be- 
fore His Reverence, Mr. Samuel Marshall. But here the re- 
cital of events takes on a few variants. According to the 
less illiterate and more lengthy account, the resident worthies 
just named, in an open-minded mood, repaired the next night, 
which was Christmas and a Sunday, to the plain, to see what 
was to be seen; with them went the original clairvoyants, 
plus “ all the substantial Inhabitants of that and the neigh- 
bouring parishes." They won their reward. “ Appeared in 
the same tumultuose warlike manner the same two adverse 
Armies, fighting with as much spite and spleen as formerly.” 
Whereupon, shaken and sated, the company dispersed. All 
lay quiet for a week, and the supernatural storms seemed to 
be done with. But “ with farre greater tumult than ever,” 
the obstinate things recurred on the following Saturday and 
Sunday nights, and on the Saturday and Sunday after that. 
Master Wood, for one, could stand it no longer. He hur- 
riedly packed up his writs and belongings, mobilized his 
family, and fled far from accursed “ Kenton” and its in- 
convenient never-ending carnage; but Marshall, the minister 
of God’s Word, braved it out and stuck to his post. 

Now King Charles lay at Oxford. Rumours were not slow 
to reach him over the inconsiderable distance: court and 
camp were touched, and filled with natural curiosity. Col. 
Lewis Kirke was torn from his Christmas puddings and dis- 
patched north by west into the country; with him went Capt. 
Dudley and Capt. Wainman. The emissaries found the well- 
informed cleric, easily by now the most important person in 
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. Kineton; and after a long talk with him, all four stalked out 
by night, once more, to “ the Red Horse field.’’ They were 
lucky enough to arrive in time for the last Saturday and Sun- 
day manifestations: “ therein they heard and saw the fore- 
mentioned prodigies.’ To the officers who had known the 
battle itself, two months before, the experience was far more 
heart-shaking than it could have been to the local critics who 
shivered in the sharp wind among the spirit troops. As the 
strange yet familiar pageant swept past, the three Royalists 
leaned forward, “ distinctly knowing divers of the appari- 
tions by their faces, as Sir Edmund Varney and others there 
slaine.” This after-glimpse of magnificent old Verney, 
ringed, doubtless, with the Red Regiment, and shadowed by 
the royal standard to which he was true until death, and after 
death, was related under oath to the King, when Col. Kirke 
and his companions had travelled back to Oxford. 

It is all circumstantial enough. The gloomy winter of 
1642-3 was the very time for supernatural association and 
subjective visions. England had not seen a great battle since 
Richard III. perished at Bosworth, one hundred and sixty 
years before, and the minds of a generation established in 
peace were worked up to an unique pitch on that October 
Sabbath when the parental Commons first sought by shell 
and pike to save their Sovereign's soul. The national ex- 
citement could have subsided but little by the time the casual 
wayfarer began to see queer sights in the blackness of a 
December night. Everybody believed in Ghosts then. And 
the moral of them at this juncture was, to the anti-Royalists, 
too pointed to be passed by. Much care was taken to imply 
that the aerial visitation was a vengeance upon the party 
of “ Charls Stuart, that man of Bloud,” for their imputed 
wilfulness in bringing about “ the Warres,” the other side 
being mere lambs led to the slaughter. The “signe 
of wrath "” looms up, huge and plain, against the Crown, and 
the “ evill counsellours ” (elsewhere not infrequently alluded 
to as “ Jesuitted Papistes ") who support it. We seem to 
have heard some recriminations of this sort in our own day. 

As the spooks, at least the more active among them, were 
mostly King’s men, and not crop-haired armoured “ Saintes,” 
they could hardly expect to be mentioned in flattering terms 
by Puritan pamphleteers. Zhe New Yeares Wonder describes 
the Cavalier officers sent to investigate the phenomenon, as 
“ fearfull amaized and affrighted.” At the appearance of 
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their dead comrades? The reporter does not call them that: 
“ those ugly fiendes,” says he! Zhe Great Wonder in Heaven 
is equally explicit. It starts off by affirming belief in “ larvae 
spectra, ghosts and goblins,” and “ divells ” innumerable ; 
and we gather that those “ infernall armies,” those “ hellish 
and prodigious enemies " who brightened the murky skies 
between Radway and Kineton, were a scratch team of souls 
damned for their politics, and of other souls by no means 
damned, but allowed, for a purpose, to play up against them. 

Some philosopher, not so sceptical but that he accepted 
all this as true, yet made bold to seek out some possible phy- 
sical cause of it. Sure enough, diligent search about the 
marshes and thickets of the huge field resulted in the dis- 
covery of divers “ unburyed kackasses!"” The poor kack- 
asses must have been duly laid in earth, for the spectral war- 
riors rode no more. Our New Year’s Wonderer hopes they 
will not have ridden in vain. ‘ May the Lorde inlighten His 
Majestys heart!” he ends, with the whites of his little fishy 
eyes yet visible to us. Heaven, at least, had faithfully played 
its part to convert the Cavaliers by “ frightfulness.” 


L. I. GUINEY. 


| NOTE.—An interesting parallel to the above legend of martial 
apparitions may be read in the Second Book of Maccabbees, chap. 
v., verses 2, 3.—ED.] 























THE HOLLOW OF THE MASS’ 


HERE was not a finer farm in Connemara long ago, 
than Lugganaffrim, and after a big divide, it’s going 
to see its good days again. It belonged to the 
McPartlands and their generations since ever Cromwell sent 
the flower of Ireland “ to hell—or Connaught,” and only with- 
in the memory of man did it get the divide that’s finished and 
over now, thanks be to God. There were many that blamed 
old Darby McPartland for this, yet seeing that he had farmed 
the place all his lifetime, with his son having no call to the 
land, though there was no law to keep it from him, there was 
some little excuse for the way he left it, for it was him and 
not his brother Owen who left things so that after his time 
the division was bound to come. They were brothers’ sons, 
were the two McPartlands who did divide the glen in the 
end. Old Darby’s son, named after him and his father be- 
fore him, and Owen McPartland's son, named after the grand- 
father too, so that to tell one from the other it was Little 
Darby and Big Darby that we called them. There’s a fashion 
we have with names that often might be causing trouble in a 
family without the nicknames we do be giving them. It's 
like this. When a couple gets married, and the parents of the 
two are living, the first born son gets the name of his father’s 
father, and that’s his too if the grandfathers are both dead. 
But if the wife’s father is living, whilst the husband’s father 
is gone, the boy brings a new name into the family from the 
living grandfather. With the two McPartlands the fathers 
of both the brothers’ sons, and of both their wives were dead, 
so the babies had the one call to old Darby McPartland's 
name, and they got it. , 

What made things worse than often happens was that the 
children were reared together. 

Owen McPartland, named after his mother’s father, had 
married young and his brother Darby had stopped on in the 
farm, the two of them working the place together. Then 
when the baby came that after we called Big Darby, Owen's 
wife, she took and died, and after one and another had tried 
their hands at rearing the child, his uncle Darby in marry- 


1 Lugganaffrim. 
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ing got a permanent and very kindly nurse to mind his nephew 
and his namesake. It made no difference when his own son 
came, the two was reared up together like one family. And old 
Mrs. Darby never had but the one also, and for many years 
there was a fine happy party of five in Lugganaffrim, Owen 
and his boy, Darby and his wife, and their own young son. 

The children were brought up like brothers, and as 
brothers they went on, after the death of the father of the 
one and the mother of the other. After that there were just 
the three Darbys in the place, ‘the old man and his son, and 
his nephew. But when death had further reduced the little 
party to two it stood to nature that the division of the place 
must come, and come it did when young Little Darby got 
caught by the black eyes of a girl whose father had come into 
the parish, herding for one of the Hanrahans of Grange. 

It was no marriage at all for one of the name, and not a 
McPartland but must have turned in his grave the day that 
Little Darby brought Mary McAdoorey to the thatched house 
between the two raths to the west side of the glen. For that 
was the side he got in the division, and not a bad side neither, 
with sweet pasture on the uplands where the raths stood nigh 
the summit, and bog bottoms that grew fine crops of corn 
and potatoes, if only they got the tilling. 

But there was more that was wild in Mrs. Darby McPart- 
land than the gipsy light in her black eyes. She was no 
hand at keeping a farmer’s house, and what with the litter, 
and the racket of all the children that came to them, small 
wonder if the poor man himself got to think more of the 
evenings in Maguire’s public-house, than of the cropping of 
the bottoms or the fencing of the uplands. 

Big Darby was heart sorry to see the way things were going! 
with his cousin, with his almost brother, as one might say, 
but the black-eyed woman took a notion that her husband 
didn’t get his due in the place—and what due had he to the 
land at all, only his father fixing it that way, and Big Darby 
had too much nature for him to dispute him a foot. But 
you couldn't insense the gipsy woman of that, and after the 
marriage there was a great coolness-like, between the two 
houses, only when little Darby would meet his cousin, and he 
having his wife safe athome. Then it was like old times for 
the two of them. 

Big Darby's wife, when she came in to Lugganaffrim, didn’t 
make things any better between the two houses. Not that 
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there was one fault of hers in it. She was a decent respect- 
able girl come from decent respectable people, and you'd 
know by her, the nice bringing up that she'd had, for that’s 
a thing you'll never mistake. The old house of Lugganaffrim 
was a picture and a pleasure when she was in it, yet there 
were six fine boys reared up im it, all of them with civil 
tongues in their heads, and them always a credit to their par- 
ents and to the good blood that was in them. 

The oldest lad of them, maybe he'd have been fifteen 
years of age, when the father died, whilst young Shane was 
still creeping round the cradle on the hearth. 

Owen—with the two grandparents being dead he got his 
name from his father’s father, whilst Patrick, the next boy, 
got a name from the mother’s side, whilst Darby, Christy and 
Bartle went back to old McPartlands for theirs. Well 
Owen, from the time he commenced going to school, he had 
but the one notion, to be a priest, but with his father dead he 
came to his mother. 

““ Mother,” said he, “ the other lads is small and weak still, 
and maybe I'd best put aside my books till Pat and Darby can 
take my father’s place.” 

But Mrs. McPartland knew that Owen’s heart was in the 
Church and it was only the good that was in him that made 
him loth to see her wanting for help on the farm. “ Not so, 
me son,” she said, “ amn’t I well able to keep things going 
even with your father—God rest him—gone itself? Why 
where would you be, and you losing a two three years of your 
studying now? A nice old curate we'd be having in you 
then.”’ Por she saw the way he was fighting, within in him, 
between the love of her and the love of his books. 

““ Mother,” says he, and it was the look of a grown man that 
was in his eyes when she turned to him again. ‘ Mother 
machree, ‘tis no curate ever I'll be, young or old.” 

And afterwards she didn't know how it was he told her, but 
the way it was with him, he wanted to give up something for 
God Almighty, when, in the priesthood he was getting so 
much, and it was out to foreign parts he was going, where 
without him, there be a many more who'd never hear the name 
of God at all. 

There’s many a mother, who looks for the time when her 
son will pay back and more all that his schooling cost them 
at home, but Mrs. McPartland wasn’t one of those. She'd 
given Owen up to God Almighty, and glad and proud to do 
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it, and if the thought of the fine young man he was going out 
to the black savages tore her heart within in her, she never let 
onaword. If God called him that way, well mustn't be for 
the best, and welcome be the will of God. The neighbours 
knew how it was at Lugganaffrim and when the widow had 
to let the grazing, it was fighting one another they were 
to be the first to send beasts in and help her. 

“When Patrick gets a bit strong, they'll take the tillage 
up again,” the people said. For no one thought that Patrick, 
the fine gay boy that he was, whistling and larking, with an 
eye for a horse and a heart for a dog, no one thought that 
Patrick would be for following his brother. That Darby 
should go, well no one remarked on that, for he was after 
the books like Owen, and Mrs. McPartland had had to take 
him into Galway and he not twelve years old to get the glasses 
on him, no, no one remarked on Darby going on for the 
Church. Indeed Christy was shaping on the same way, and 
still no sign out of Patrick, only after the whole of them went 
off to Cork for the priesting of Owen, did he out with it to his 
mother. 

“Tis the call of God in my ears, mother,” said he. “I 
wouldn't hear it this long while back, God forgive me, and 
I was never one for the books, but since ever I commenced 
going to school, I had the feeling on me for this. This morn- 
ing when I knelt and kissed the anointed hands of Owen, I 
heard the call again in my heart and there was great urgency 
in it.” 

But the mother had no answer out of her at all, for Patrick 
was always the gay, soothering lad, and he her right hand in 
everything this while back. Still and all when the words 
did come they were what she said to the others and they ask- 
ing her to let them go. “I wouldn’t keep you, avick, not 
if it’s God’s will to have you go. Won't I be the proud 
woman some day, with the four of yous priested, if it is His 
holy will?” But with that little Bartle, a quiet little fellow, 
and he after serving at his brother's first Mass, didn’t Bar- 
tle put the little hand into his mother’s, for though they 
hadn't heeded him at all, he’d heard the words that passed 
between them. 

“ The five of us, mother,” he said. ‘ Please God you'll 
have the five of us priested.” And he was right, after, for 
sure enough, he followed his brothers, not only to the col- 
lege and the altar, but away to foreign parts, though God 
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knows we've heathens enough at home, if they wanted them 
to teach. 

But it wasn’t God’s will for Mrs. McPartland to have all 
the five sons priested at once. Bartle was a bright lad, and 
he and Darby they got it the one day, and Patrick only a year 
after, but before the time came for Christy, God Almighty 
had asked another son of her, for the news came home that 
Owen had given his life for his work. He was dead there 
amongst the black heathens. 

“If you’ve four sons priests, Mrs. McPartland,” said the 
Bishop to her when there was only herself and Shane to kiss 
the priested hands of Christy, “ you've one a martyr.” 

It was the parish priest who told her about Patrick's death, 
only a few months after he going out. She told him of the 
Bishop's words, and she knew now, if she had but three 
priests, there were two martyrs. 

‘““ Welcome be the will of God,” was all the words that 
there was out of her, but you'd know by her, she was never 
the same woman after. 

It seemed like as though she knew what was coming, be- 
fore the others went, for the three of them did go before 
her, even little Christy, and never a one of them came home 
to her after they going out. 

‘“‘ Mother,”’ said Shane to her, and he a grown man this 
time, and old enough to be bringing a wife home to her. 
“Can't you quit prayin’ for them five, when God knows it’s 
in Heaven they are. Isn’t it me that wants the prayers, me an’ 
yourself, if ever we’re to see them again?”’ 

She had great company out of Shane, and God knows she 
needed it, the creature, for even if its five martyrs she had, 
still they were her sons that God had taken. Then, too, 
they'd had trouble with the family by the raths. Little Darby 
had died before his cousin, and his wife hadn’t lasted a 
length of time after him, and the big family they reared 
got scattered one way and another. 

They had their mother’s black eyes, every one of them 
and with that a hot bit of her gipsy blood that set them wan- 
dering. 

At the time that Shane and his mother were alone in Lug- 
ganaffrim, the house the two Darbys had fixed up so com- 
fortable, at the time of the little fellow’s marriage to Mary 
McAdoorey, had fallen well nigh to ruin. 

Only one of the family remained in it, and he was al- 
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ways misfortunate, ever and always since the night he slept 
out. Not that that might have done him a deal of harm; if he 
had slept itself, but he didn’t sleep, and—well some folks 
might be telling foolishness—but whether he saw what no 
man’s the better for seeing or no, couldn’t be rightly said, 
only from that time there was no holding him, but what must 
he needs do, only go dig the rath. 

Now every man with sense in him knows that any a one who 
dares to go dig a rath or disturb a fairy ring arns trouble. 
You may graze a beast on it, or grow a meadow on it, but if 
you want to know hardship then take your spade or your 
plough and turn its sod. 

Well this is what Johnny “the miner” had done, and 
never after did he have luck in the parish. So he offs with 
him, and for many a year the neighbours never heard a word, 
good, bad or indifferent of how he fared. Now and again 
perhaps twice in the year or less a child passing by would 
see his sister, Biddy ‘ the miner’ they called her, talking 
to a tinker man under the thornbushes at the head of Lug- 
ganaffrim, and folk were thinking, may be this was Paddy. 

Biddy was Mary McAdoorey’s eldest but the time came 
when she was the only one left in it. Like Paddy she was a 
bit soft and when death came to her it made a deal of a talk 
through the country, up and down. 

One day, and she seeming to be well enough, she went to 
Conor Brady's and ordered herself a coffin. Conor thought 
this a bit of a joke, for innocent though she was, Biddy could 
be very arch at times. But when he saw the money laid 
upon his planing bench he made what she asked for and 
said nothing. 

She was with the priest on Sunday, and Monday Conor 
left the coffin with her, in her house. He put it, as she bid 
him, on the kitchen table, and then away with him. And 
Conor was the last one to see her alive. A week after that 
the bread boy, calling with his cart, found the door was 
fastened from within, and he pushed it open with his shoul- 
der. There was no sight of Biddy inside, the hearth was 
bare, the bed was empty, the coffin stood where Conor had 
laid it, and the boy knqw the story of that, for it’s little 
that a bread boy doesn’t know. Only its lid had been re- 
moved, and then the boy looked in it. With the habit on her, 
and a clean handkercher round her head lay Biddy. The 
rosary beads was spread around her face and her hands held 
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the cross of salvation to her breast. God rest the creature. 
She was quite dead. You'd hardly like to think of her setting 
herself in her own coffin. Mrs. McPartland over in Luggan- 
affrim took Biddy’s lonesome death terribly to heart, for as 
bit by bit little old Darby's part of the farm had to be sold, 
away from them that owned it, poor Biddy took it very badly 
that it was Shane McPartland and his mother that bought it 
back. She had no nature for them at all and it was no fault 
of theirs for the poor thing to die so desolate. Now the 
house itself, with the two raths, was all that was left, and 
queer enough, before Biddy was laid in her grave didn’t 
Johneen come home to that same. He'd got as much sense 
in his travels as his poor head would hold, and that was not 
a great deal, but the neighbours were good to him, and in 
Lugganaffrim he always found a welcome and the full of all 
his wants. In the furrow between the raths he raised a lock of 
potatoes, but he never again tried to touch the mounds them- 
selves, and when he fell ill his aunt minded him as she would 
have minded her own, and thanks to her he had the priest and 
died as comfortable and as nice. 

It was after that we learnt how it was that all those boys 
in Lugganaffrim got their call from God. We knew the 
meaning of the name, well enough. It was the Hollow of the 
Mass, but no one thought of that the time the McPartland 
boys were going to College. Up by the miner's house there 
was a pass way that made a short cut for many a child, to 
school, the very pass the McPartland boys themselves had 
used. The miners were a bit sour, and wicked if you crossed 
them and they wouldn't have the children about their place, 
but when the whole of it came back to Shane McPartland he 
made the children welcome, and one day going down to 
where the thorn trees stand near Clancy’s mearing, he saw 
how crossing out, the children’s feet had worn away the 
earth till the step they stood on was a step of stone. Bend- 
ing down, Shane saw a cutting on this slab, and scraping 
away the moss and soil he saw there were letters and figures 
and words he couldn't read. He brought the curate with 
him, next day, to the place, and the letters he read upon it 
meant that there was the Mass place of the days when no 
priest might live and no chapel could stand in Ireland. 


ME FIERI FECIT JOAN- 
ES McP— D SACERDOS. , 
ANNO DOMINI 1689. 
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There was not a one of us in the parish after, but got those 
words by heart, and the curate said Joan-es McP was 
the name of one John McPartland who had said Mass in the 
glen and put up the altar-stone three hundred years and more 
ago. Maybe he was a martyr too. There was a many a one 
who hadn’t to go to heathen lands for it in those days. 

Small wonder that the little lads of his blood, climbing 
over his altar every day, and they going to school, small won- 
der if he called them, and they followed. 

The curate asked Mrs. McPartland, if he got the Bishop’s 
leave would she have Mass said on the altar-stone of the an- 
cestor of her sons? It was a proud woman she was that day. 

There was eight hundred of us, and, more in the glen, the 
whole parish, no less, man, woman, and child, kneeling in the 
very place where our fathers did use to kneel, but we in 
comfort and at ease in ourselves, whilst they went there in 
secret, at the peril of their lives. 

We were glad it was a young priest who said that Mass, 
with the old grey slab for an altar and the white branches 
of the hawthorn stretching over his head. There was the 
more likeness in him to the five that had gone from it, out 
to meet their death. "Twas Shane McPartland that served 
him and I don’t think, ever but that once did the people 
see the mother of all them martyrs, and she weeping. 





ALICE DEASE. 











MISCELLANEA 


I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE VALIDITY OF ANGLICAN BAPTISMS. 


, CORRESPONDENCE has been going on recently in 
A the Church Times as to the attitude of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church towards Anglican Baptisms. In its issue for Sep- 
tember 17th it was stated in the editorial column of that paper 
that “Roman Catholics accept English baptisms as valid.” 
This was correct, but the Rev. J. W. Horsley, a somewhat hot- 
headed clergyman, criticized the statement and challenged 
the Editor “to please prove, explain, or retract your dictum 
to a correspondent that ‘ Roman Catholics accept English bap- 
tisms as valid’ ”’ ; and, in vindication of his own opposite con- 
tention, cited some “orders sent from Rome [at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century] to the Vicars Apostolic, that 
all converts born after 1773 should be conditionally bap- 
tised,” orders which, he added, “ were ‘ re-enacted’ in 1882 
{he means 1852] by the Roman Catholic Council of Westmin- 
ster.”” It did not seem to occur to him that the orders in ques- 
tion were a precaution, not against the invalidity of the rite, 
but against what in those days certainly was not unfrequent, 
the untrustworthy administration of the rite. This neglect- 
ful administration of the Anglican rite is largely a thing of 
the past, at all events as regards the High Church party, 
though one cannot feel so certain in all instances of the minis- 
trations of those clergymen who are not sustained by a firm 
belief in the importance of the sacramental principle. But 
there is still a duty incumbent on the ministers of the Catholic 
Church when any one comes to that Church for admission 
into its fold and to the right of receiving its sacraments, 
the duty, namely, of obtaining a satisfactory guarantee of the 
validity of such a person's previous baptism, or in defect of 
that of doing whatever is necessary to supply the omission. 
Hence the necessity of an inquiry. If it should appear that 
the person in question was baptized by a Catholic priest and 
an entry in the baptismal register authenticates the fact, that 
is sufficient. The Church has carefully trained those whom 
she sends forth to act as her ministers, and has impressed 
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upon them the importance of securing that their sacramental 
ministrations are valid. It is, indeed, always possible that 
there has been a mishap in some stray case, but there is no 
means now of detecting such a past event if it happened, and 
we must leave it over to the special providence of the Holy 
Spirit which watches over the Church, and will not allow it 
to fail. When, however, the previous ceremony has been 
performed, either by some lay-person, for instance, a mid- 
wife, or by some one not a member of the fold, for instance, 
an Anglican clergyman or Nonconformist minister, the inquiry 
is less simple. It may be that the priest has access to some one 
who was present at the previous ceremony, and is competent to 
testify how it was done. This, for instance, happens when the 
applicant for reconciliation was, when previously baptized, 
of sufficient age to be able now to testify for himself, or when 
a parent or other adult brings a child whose previous bap- 
tismal ceremony he witnessed. It happens, too, when the 
clergyman, or whoever performed the previous ceremony, is 
available to testify to its character, which is the reason of 
Archbishop Ilsley’s reply to a certain “ Priest in the diocese. 
of Oxford ” (see Church Times for October 15th) who wrote 
about some children, whom he had himself baptized in in- 
fancy, but whose father had since become a Catholic, decided 
that no further ceremony was necessary. If the Archbishop 
was convinced of the accuracy of his correspondent, as we 
can easily believe he was, it is what we should have expected 
his Grace to do. 

But is a Catholic priest who is about to receive a convert 
bound to take the initiative and write to the non-Catholic 
minister for information as to the previous baptism, in each 
case that arises? Must he be held to have neglected to make 
proper inquiry if he fails to do this? Some of our priests 
have thought there is an obligation to take this course, but 
it is not generally considered necessary, and it is a course 
which may involve much practical inconvenience. The 
clergyman thus interrogated may resent such an application. 
It may hurt his feelings, which one would be sorry to do, apart 
from absolute necessity ; or perhaps he may take it as an in- 
sult. The answer, too, the priest may get back may not be 
very helpful, for instance, if the clergyman writes back that 
he always does his work properly, and disputes your right 
to suspect him. Moreover, the general effect of soliciting 
information from such quarters may be to involve the priest 
in a trying controversy with one who, if he should be of a 
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hectoring nature, would claim to dictate to him what course 
he should follow, whilst the priest on his side feels that his 
duty is to his convert to secure to him the certainty that he is 
validly baptized, and that he must decide by the laws and 
usages of the Catholic Church, and not by the wish to free 
himself from the harassing importunities of one whose right 
to intervene he cannot recognize. Is it not better then to 
abstain from writing innumerable letters of this sort, which 
can only cause irritation, and which Anglican clergymen 
themselves would mostly prefer to be spared; and to baptize 
such candidates conditionally, on the ground that there is 
no satisfactory way of ascertaining the nature of the pre- 
vious ceremony? After all there is no irreverence to the 
sacrament in so acting. Conditional baptism is not repeti- 
tion of a baptism. The condition expressed, “If you are 
not baptised I baptise thee,” is put in precisely to avoid re- 
petition, and the reason for resorting to it is in the cases 
supposed not trivial, but inspired by the necessity of safe- 
guarding the sacramental receptions of those who ask ad- 
mission into the Catholic Church. 

One word on two nice letters written to the Church Times 
in the course of that correspondence. One is by Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, who, in the number for October 8th, calls attention 
to some words of Cardinal Manning's: “‘ The great majority 
of the English people are baptized, and are therefore elevated 
to the supernatural order: if they live in charity with God and 
man, their baptism would save them.’’ Quite so. Unfor- 
tunately it is less true now that the majority of the Eng- 
lish people are baptized, but it is still true that vast masses 
of them are, and that is a most consoling thing to reflect 
on. This, however, means that the rite is valid in the Church 
of England and in many of the dissenting sects, but it does 
not show that there is no need for a careful investiga- 
tion into individual cases, at times when the circumstances 
require it. The other letter in the same issue is from an Ang- 
lican gentleman who signs himself “Font.” He tells how, 
when he was about to be married to a Catholic lady, the priest 
who was applying for the necessary dispensation told him 
he could not obtain it [that is, obtain that particular dispen- 
sation] without first receiving the certificate of the gentle- 
man’s baptism. This, therefore, was obtained from the Ang- 
lican church where he had been baptized, and was at once 
deemed sufficient. Does not this show, he asked, that 
VOL. CXXVI. 00 
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an Anglican baptism is considered to be valid? It 
does undoubtedly prove that the Anglican rite is deemed 
by Catholics to be valid. But there is a little bit of 
Canon Law that comes in here which, if explained, will 
make the thing at once clear. The dispensation that 
was to be applied for was evidently a dispensation for a 
mixed marriage, which presupposes that the parties, though 
of different religions, are both baptized. But matrimonial 
dispensations of ecclesiastical creation are governed by the 
canonical principle si factum est rite factum esse praesumitur 
(if the fact is certain the presumption is that it was rightly 
done). That is to say, so far as this case is concerned, if the 
fact of the Anglican baptism is certain, it can be presumed 
for purposes of marriage that it was performed rightly. But 
for the case of receiving into the Church a mere presumption 
will not suffice. If this particular person should not have 
been validly baptized, all the subsequent sacraments that may 
be administered to him through life will be invalid and fruit- 
less. It is this, and by no means any malign desire to hurt 
the feelings of Anglicans, that lies behind the extreme 
care which Catholic priests take, under the direction of their 
Bishops, in securing the validity of the baptisms of their 


converts. 
S. F. S. 








MEMOIRS MADE TO SELL. 


REMARKABLE example, to which our attention has 

recently been directed by a friend, of the recklessness 
of statement conspicuous in most of those revelations of court 
and society scandals now so much in vogue, seems to deserve 
a word of notice here. There is, it appears, a certain Mrs. 
Maud Ffoulkes, who has acted as “ ghost ” to four soi-disant 
autobiographers, who have been exceedingly frank, to use 
no stronger term, in the publication of their personal reminis- 
cences. The first and most notorious of these volumes was 
that which professed to embody the recollections of Lady 
Cardigan. The book made a sensation, of the deplorable 
kind, but Mrs. Ffoulkes, having apparently won credit 
by her dexterity in sailing so near the wind without actual 
catastrophe to ship or cargo, was afterwards given a commis- 
sion to work up other collections of materials of similar char- 
acter. The best known among these were the memoirs of the 
Crown Princess of Saxony and those of the Countess Larisch, 
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the niece of the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria. Finally 
Mrs. Ffoulkes has now been inspired to compile a volume 
entitled My own Past, the principal theme of which con- 
sists of an account of her relations with the eminent ladies to 
whose reminiscences she has acted as literary foster-mother. 
It is from a passage in this last work that we obtain a curious 
side-light upon the historical value of all this type of litera- 
ture, planned, as it commonly is, to exploit an unhealthy 
public curiosity in order to put money into publishers’ poc- 
kets. Speaking of her relations with the Countess Larisch, 
Mrs. Ffoulkes proceeds to tell a story which did not appar- 
ently see the light in the volume published a few years ago 
under the Countess’s own name. According to Mrs. Ffoulkes, 
the Countess and her aunt, the late Duchess d’Alencon, paid 
a private visit to the vault beneath the Capuchin church at 
Vienna, where lay the body of the Empress Elizabeth, the 
Duchess being very anxious to gaze once more upon the 
features of her beloved sister. 


The coffins of the royal dead are padlocked, and the keys are 
given into the keeping of the Head of the Order, but by dint 
of much persuasion, the coffin which contained the body of the 
Empress was opened. A horrible sight however met the eyes of 
her sister and her niece as something had gone wrong with the 
preservative process which had been applied to the body. It 
had turned a bright blue. “ Exactly,” said the Countess, * the 
colour of ultramarine.” 

“What happened to the Duchesse d'Alencon?” I asked, much 


interested in the dreadful story. 
“‘ She fainted,”’ replied the Countess, “ and so did I.” 


It is no doubt to the credit of this rather gruesome anec- 
dote that it takes away nobody's character and that it contains 
no hint of any kind of impropriety. At the same time, though 
Mrs. Ffoulkes apparently had it from the lips of the Countess 
Larisch herself, it is open to one rather serious objection. 
The Duchess d’Alengon, sister of the Empress of Austria, 
perished on May 4, 1897, in the terrible conflagration of the 
Paris Charity Bazaar. Anyone who wishes to verify the fact 
can look it up in Hayden's Dictionary of Dates, or in the 
Annual Register of that year. Her sister, the Empress, on 
the other hand, was assassinated more than twelve months 
later, that is to say, on September 10, 1898. It follows, 
therefore, that before the corpse of the beautiful Empress 
had had time to turn a bright blue, the Duchess of Alencgon 
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must have been dead for two years or more, and it seems un- 
likely that that very noble Christian lady, however much she 
may have desired to bid farewell to her sister’s mortal re- 
mains, would then have cared to return to earth to visit the 
Capuchin vaults of Vienna in company with that decidedly 
unconventional person, the Countess Larisch. 

It can hardly be worth while to adduce other arguments to 
discredit this veracious history, but it may be noted that the 
padlock incident would alone have sufficed to raise a doubt in 
the mind of the well-informed. In another volume of Aus- 
trian reminiscences which has lately been published ( Recol- 
lections of a Royal Governess, Hutchinson, 1915, p. 307), 
an account is given of the funeral of the Empress in 1898, 
and there we read that “ with the Emperor and Imperial 
family, the household attended the ceremony of the blessing 
of the corpse, after which the casket was locked and the key 
consigned to the chief Court Marshal. A plate of glass let 
into the coffin permitted us to look upon the beautiful features 
~-beautiful in life, and now in death more lovely, with an ex- 
pression of deep and lasting peace upon them.” If the coffin 
had a glass plate let into it, the need of so much persuasion 
to obtain possession of the key is not at first sight obvious. 

H.T. 


SOME STATISTICS OF GERMAN “ KULTUR.” 


HE official Séatistisches Jahrbuch of the German Em- 

pire for 1915 is for sundry reasons an interesting publi- 
cation. Its brief Preface is dated July 31, 1915, but before 
we get to the Preface a page confronts us, surmounted with a 
cross and an appropriate heading, containing the names of 
thirteen members of the Statistical Bureau killed at the front 
in the first eleven months of the war. The main purpose of 
the Preface is to state the impossibility, owing to over-pres- 
sure at this time of hostilities, of completing fresh re- 
turns in a great number of the departments, the reports of 
which are usually incorporated in the Yearbook. Not that 
the volume is on this account any less bulky than usual, but 
the simple expedient has been adopted in many cases of re- 
printing the figures previously published or of substituting 
information of another character in its place. There are, 
however, one or two matters in which new and more recent 
data are furnished, and by way of supplement to a short 
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paper printed in these pages in April last it may be worth 
while to call attention very briefly to the evidence they afford 
of the movement of German “ Kultur.” And first to take the 
important question of the birth-rate. The new figures now 
for the first time supplied for the year 1913 show that down 
to the close of that year there has been no arrest in the rapid 
decline. Despite the increase of the total population, there 
were some thirty thousand fewer infants born in the German 
Empire in 1913 than were born in 1912. To take the abso- 
lute numbers during the last four years: 


In 1910 there were born 1,982,836 infants. 


IQII 9° 99 1,927,039 9 
1912 - » 86986583 » 
1913 ‘i bs 1,894,598 __,, 


Stating the facts in the more usual form of a ratio, the 
number of children born per thousand of population 


was in I9IO_. ; 30.7 
in 1Q1I . . 29.3 
meonss lst ltl 
in 1913 . ; 28.3 


Before 1900 the average birth-rate was 36 per thousand 


of population. 
Another remarkable set of figures are those of the illegi- 


timate births. 
In 1910, 9.1 per cent. of the children born were illegitimate. 


IQII, 9.2 ” ” » ” 
1912, 9-5 ” ”? ” ” 
1913, 9.7 ” ” ”» ” 


These figures of course represent the totals for the whole 
German Empire ; but in the case of certain isolated localities, 
notably Berlin, the proportion of illegitimate children is per- 
fectly stupendous. In Berlin, the heart of Lutheran civiliza- 
tion, no less than 23.6 per cent., or very nearly one quarter 
of the total births, are the children of unmarried mothers. 
No other district in Germany approaches this; the nearest is 
Saxony, with an illegitimate birth-rate of 16 per cent. In 
England and Wales the illegitimate birth-rate is 4.3 per cent., 
i.e., out of every hundred children born four are illegitimate. 
The illegitimate birth-rate for the whole of Germany being 
9.7 shows that in Germany the proportion of illegitimate 
births is considerably more than twice that of England. 
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The only other point upon which it seems worth while to 
touch is the question of suicide. Here again the German 
Empire shows a steady and even rapid increase. In 1913, 
the figures for which now for the first time become avail- 
able, the total number of suicides was 15,564. This 
represents 23 suicides for every hundred thousand of popula- 
tion. In Berlin, as also in Hamburg and in Bremen, the pro- 
portion of suicides was no less than 38 per hundred thousand. 
All this marks a notable increase. In 1906 the suicides 
throughout the German Empire were 12,495, which repre- 
sented 20.4 per 100,000 of population. In Berlin the sui- 
cide rate was then 32. On the other hand, in England for 
some years past the suicide rate has tended to decrease. It 
has never notably exceeded 10 per 100,000 population, be- 
ing thus considerably less than half that of Germany. In 
1908 the number of suicides in England and Wales was 
3,751, in 1910 it was 3,529, in 1913 it was 3,514. 

H. T. 





DID THE POPE EVER APPROVE THE PRAYER-BOOK? 


N the Ave Maria for August 21, 1915, attention is called 
Ik a book written in 1613, and addressed to James I., by 
Dr. Benjamin Carier, a Cambridge convert, who was recon- 
ciled to the Catholic Church in that year. It is of interest 
because of its assertion that a Pope, whose name is not given, 
had offered to confirm the use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
if only Queen Elizabeth would acknowledge his supremacy. 
Carier was a person of some importance, as having been a 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, as having held 
several benefices in the Church of England, and, from 1610 
up to the time of his conversion, having been Court chaplain 
to James I. The book, of which the publication was for 
some unknown reason delayed till 1649, was entitled, 4 Mis- 
sive to King James written divers years since by Dr. Carier, 
containing the motives of his conversion to the Catholic Re- 
ligion. The passage in it to which attention has been called 
runs as follows: 


Before I did submit myself to the Catholic Church, I received 
assurance from some of the greatest that, if your Majesty would 
admit the antient subordination of the Church of Canterbury unto 
that Mother Church by whose authority all the Churches of Eng- 
land at first were, and the free use of that sacrament for which 
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especially all the Churches in Christendom were first founded, 
the Pope for his part would confirm the interest of all those that 
have present possession in any [former] ecclesiastical living in 
England, and would also permit the free use of the Common 
Prayer Book in English for Morning and Evening Prayer, with 
very little or no alteration. 


Here something turns on the question whether the assurance 
Carier thus describes himself as having received from “ some 
of the greatest’ was received from a Catholic or only from an 
Anglican source. The Ave ‘Maria, though it does not so in 
words, evidently gathers that the source was Catholic, and, as 
Carier was reconciled at Cologne by Father Copperman, S.J., 
it might not unnaturally be thought that it came either from 
him or from the Catholic ecclesiastics of that city, the chief 
of whom was the Nuncio to the Imperial Court. If this was 
really the case his statement assumes an importance which it 
could not otherwise have. For then we have a high Catholic 
ecclesiastical authority as late as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, that is to say, after the Anglican Church had 
been in schism for half a century, declaring that a prayer 
book, the characteristic note of which was that it was a re- 
duced form of the Old Catholic Breviary, mutilated by the 
extraction of all that savoured of distinctively Catholic doc- 
trine, was, this taint notwithstanding, capable of being re- 
garded as a suitable vehicle for Catholic public worship,—un- 
less, indeed, we are to suppose that the Catholic authority 
Carier consulted had merely said, in ignorance of the nature 
of this Prayer-Book, “ Well, if it is so free from objection 
as you say, submit it to Rome, and perhaps you may get 
it approved for use in your Church, that is, on the under- 
standing that your Church comes to recognize the authority 
of the Pope to sanction forms of public prayers.’’ This, how- 
ever, if we are to square it with Carier’s words, is to sup- 
pose that he seriously overstated, in the passage quoted, what 
had been said to him by his Catholic authority. 

But must one necessarily gather from Carier’s words that 
he was referring to an assurance given to him personally by 
some Catholic authority? To understand the bearing of 
this question we must take into account a legend which was 
being sedulously propagated in England during the years im- 
mediately previous to Carier’s reconciliation. In August, 
1606, Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, in a charge he delivered at the opening of the Nor- 
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wich Assizes, had testified very definitely to the existence of 
an authentic assurance from the Pope of this very kind. 


That Pius Quintus whom those of their side do account to have 
been a good Pope (though by false persuasions too much misled), 
before the time of his excommunication against Queen Elizabeth 
denounced, sent his letter unto her Majesty, in which he did 
allow the Bible and Book of Divine Service, as it is now in use 
among us, to be authentic, and not repugnant to truth. But that 
therein was contained enough necessary to salvation (though there 
was not in it so much as might conveniently be), and that he would 
also allow it unto us without changing any part, so as her Majesty, 
would acknowledge to receive it from him the Pope (and by his 
allowance), which her Majesty denying to do, she was then pre- 
sently excommunicated. And this is the truth concerning Pope 
Pius Quintus, as I have faith to God and men, as I have often- 
times heard it avowed by the late Queen in her own words; and 
I have conferred with some Lords that were of the greatest 
reckoning in the state, who had seen and read the letter which 
the Pope sent to that effect, as have been by me specified. And 
this upon my credit as I am an honest man, is most true. 


Coke’s words, appearing as they did in a public charge, 
must have caused his assertion to become widely known and 
talked of, but he was not the only writer of the time who 
spoke emphatically in this sense. A similar assertion, with 
variations of detail, is to be found in Bishop Andrewes’ Zor- 
tura Torti, published in 1609, and in another shortly after by 
Robert Abbot, then Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, in 
his Reply to the De/ence of Garnet, where he says of this sup- 
posed letter, ‘the letter itself is well known among us as a 
subject often brought forward in Parliament, and mentioned 
by the Queen herself and even acknowledged by some of your 
party.”’ Now the point to observe is that Carier, considering 
what his status was at that time in the Church of England, and 
his interest in the question of a reunion between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome which he then believed to 
be possible (see D.N.B. sub. nom. Benjamin Carier) ; consid- 
ering, moreover, that just at that time he had been a colleague 
with Robert Abbot in the fellowship of Chelsea College, a 
seminary for Protestant apologists just then founded—can- 
not have failed to take into account this allegation that Pius 
V. had written a letter to Queen Elizabeth to the effect al- 
leged ; and that suffices to explain the emphasis he sets on the 
point in his letter to James I. Indeed, the traces of his 
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indebtedness to this Anglican source are noticeable in the as- 
similation of phraseology between Carier’s “ assurance from 
some of the greatest’’ and Coke’s “some of the Lords that 
were of the greatest reckoning in the state.” 

But now arises the further question what truth there is in 
this Anglican story from which, if our inference be sound, 
Carier derived his belief that the Pope had expressed a readi- 
ness under certain conditions to confirm and sanction the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer? Neither Coke’s nor Abbot’s 
asseverations. nor Queen Elizabeth’s vouchers, can count for 
much, especially so far as they maintain that the Pope had 
sent the Queen a tangible letter, the text of which had been 
seen and read by many, but the manuscript of which, notwith- 
standing its importance, it had not been thought necessary 
to preserve among the public records. The present writer 
has discussed this point in a Catholic Truth Tract, entitled 
Rome’s Witness to Anglican Orders, published some twenty 
years ago. To that the reader may be referred for further 
details. Here it is enough to say that, though there can 
have been no such papal autograph as Coke's informants de- 
clare that they have seen and read, there was a nucleus of fact 
underlying the different legendary versions. This nucleus 
is to be found among the State papers (C.S.P. Foreign, June 
21, 1571), in the form of a letter from Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, then British Ambassador at Paris, in which he reported 
to Lord Burleigh the facts of a conversation he had recently 
had with Queen Catharine de Medici on the subject of the pro- 
posed marriage between Queen Elizabeth and the Duc 
d’Anjou. 

I showed her [writes Walsingham] that sudden change from 
Catholicism to Protestantism was not required [of Anjou], the 
same being referred over to God whose office it is to change 
hearts, but only the forbearing of his mass, and to content 
himself with the form of our prayers, whereof I showed him that 
I had delivered a copy unto M. de Foix [an ecclesiastic sent to 
England to negotiate the marriage], which form of prayer, 
Madam (quoth I) the Pope, as I am informed, would have by 
council confirmed as Catholic, so the Queen my mistress would 
have acknowledged the same as received from him. 


Walsingham tells us “ he was informed”’ but not by whom. 
This omission is supplied by Burleigh himself, to whom must 
be attributed the marginal note in the handwriting of one of 
his secretaries, appended to the MS. of Walsingham’s let- 
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ter: “An offer made by the Cardinal of Lorraine, as Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton showed me.”” As Throckmorton was 
Ambassador at Paris from about 1559 to 1563, this “ offer” 
must have been made at that time, and with this suppo- 
sition tallies the phrase used by Walsingham, the “ Pope 
in council,” that is, Pius IV. (not Pius V.) in the Coun- 
cil of Trent, then in session, or about to resume its ses- 
sions. Here then we are brought to the tiny modicum 
of fact on which the multiform superstructure of legend 
was raised. There is no question of any papal letter 
sent to the English Queen and, if it was not sent then, we 
may be sure it was not sent at any subsequent time. There is 
no question of any sort of offer made by the Pope either per- 
sonally or through a representative, for not the Cardinal of 
Lorraine but the Nuncio at Paris would have been the inter- 
mediary had there been one. There is nothing save an un- 
defined intimation from the French Cardinal, perhaps by way 
of polite evasion, when Throckmorton pressed some hope- 
less scheme upon his notice in regard to a Prayer Book he had 
not seen or cared to see. We may then dismiss altogether 
the notion that a Pope ever did such an unlikely thing as to 
sanction with his approval the Prayer Book of a separatist 


communion. 
S.F.S. 





II TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


In these days of universal slaughter, we can- 

cat aes not complain, as Isaias did, of the just man 
Bishop Hedley. dying without anyone taking thought in his 
heart. The danger rather is that, whilst the 

daily toll of heroic lives, sacrificed for the ideal of Christian 
civilization, spreads throughout the land an ever-deepening sense 
of the importance of the life to come, the death in the course 
of nature of any particular just man may not excite the atten- 
tion it deserves. However, there is little fear that, amongst 
his co-religionists at least, the lesson of the late Bishop John 
Cuthbert Hedley’s long and fruitful life should be missed. 
lor many years his position as doyen of the English hierarchy, 
joined to his own extra-diocesan activities as writer and preacher, 
has kept him prominently before the Catholic body And from 
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time to time a scholarly treatise or a book of exquisite ser- 
mons added valuable matter to the intellectual assets of the 
Church in England. The Bishop, who died, aged seventy-nine, 
on November 11th, had spent sixty-one years as a Benedictine: 
in 1912 he celebrated his sacerdotal jubilee and, at his death, 
had completed his forty-second year in the Episcopate. The 
records of that prolonged tenure of high office have been ade- 
quately if summarily sketched in the Catholic press. We may 
only note here as specially characteristic of the late prelate the 
thoroughness with which he accomplished everything he under- 
took. He gave nothing but his best, and if this somewhat limited 
his output and prevented his fully attaining as a Catholic publicist 
the position to which his great abilities entitled him, it secured 
at any rate that what he did leave us should be classic in its 
kind. For many years, when any great occasion demanded the 
expression of the Catholic view, his was the voice chosen to give 
it utterance, and whether he addressed a Cathedral audience or 
a Catholic Congress, or even the more restricted gatherings of 
the Catholic Truth Society, his hearers could count on profound 
and striking thoughts aptly clothed in dignified and harmonious 
language. For the last year or two of his life his energies were 
much hampered by illness, but he was able to take a prominent 
part in the Cardiff Congress last year. 


A democracy waging war is bound to present 
Demecsney the spectacle of the conflict of two principles— 
and : - A 

the Press. that of absolutism which makes for efficiency, 
and that of independence which makes for, 

weakness, the weakness of divided counsels and energies. The 
ancient Romans in a crisis merged all their elaborately-balanced 
system of government into a dictatorship, being convinced that the 
two principles could not be harmonized for war purposes. But they 
were a small people, and they had no press to complicate matters. 
We must admit that no one man, without a disciplined and or- 
ganized nation behind him and a highly-trained staff of subor- 
dinates, could conduct this war efficiently. Even if we had the 
man we have not the organization. The State has taken, with 
popular acquiescence, very large powers over individual liberty 
and property, and it will probably have to take more, ‘But 
want of organization hampers the proper use of them, and des- 
tructive press criticism does not aid organization. The attitude 
itself of the press is due, partly at least, to different views of 
the claims of patriotism. Sometimes, no doubt, true patriotism 
demands silence, sometimes free criticism. But how can we se- 
cure that all editors will simultaneously agree as to when the 
interests of the nation call for speech and when for silence? 
And how can we exclude from the conduct of the press that 
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narrow personal element which operates so frequently to dis- 
turb and degrade politics? The press is necessary to preserve 
liberty, but then the press itself should be free, free not merely, 
from arbitrary and excessive Government control, but also, and’ 
still more, from the control of secret interests of a financial order 
which have no relation with the public weal. 


It is seemingly the wish to neutralize that sinis- 
‘The Power ter control which prompts so many to call at- 
of : ore y : 
Anonymity. tention to the directing minds behind the chief 
organs of the press to-day. It is a wholesome 
tendency, because a press dictatorship would be destructive of 
real liberty. The press is not so much the mouthpiece as the 
creator of public opinion, for it distributes the information by 
which that opinion exists. A dishonest newspaper which boycotts 
facts hurtful to its proprietor’s interests, and exaggerates or in- 
vents news which furthers them, is a corrupter of the public mind. 
Consequently it is all to the good that people should be constantly 
reminded that So-and-So directs the policy of such-and-such a 
paper. Their knowledge of So-and-So’s character and aims 
serves as a corrective to the views he propounds. For the same 
reason the growing practice of signing articles is to be com- 
mended. ‘What one knows of the writer is exceedingly helpful 
to a right estimate of his opinions. Some men are trustworthy, 
some are not: some, for instance, take their stand upon sound 
Christian morality, others profess to be “ emancipated ’’: some 
are practising Catholics, the conduct of others is at variance with 
their creed. Nearly all political speculation impinges on ethics; 
thus it would sometimes make a difference whether the “B”’ at the 
end of a paper stands for Belloc or Blatchford. If the leaders 
which represent the policy of a paper were always signed by 
those responsible for them, their readers would not be so apt 
to be misled. 

This reasoning may seem directly contradictory of what is 
generally considered wise advice, viz., that one should rather con- 
sider what is said than who says it. But this counsel is obviously 
only, suited for those who have leisure and competence to 
judge for themselves, which the hurried newspaper reader often 
has not, and what is deprecated is blind partizanship, unthinking 
acceptance of whatever is found under a great name. It is pre- 
cisely to understand better what is said that the ordinary news- 
paper reader needs to know something about the writer. Know- 
ing the author, one knows more or less clearly the principles and 
ideals which actuate him, and thus can interpret with greater 
speed and certainty the real meaning of the propositions he 
maintains, ' : 
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«a: At the present crisis many of the English 

The r- Senate papers, whatever their motive, are not helping 
the Press. the war to a successful issue: we may almost 
predict that, if the war is lost, defeat will be 

due to the conduct of Fleet Street. Complaint has been made of 
the unwieldy size of the Cabinet as necessitating hesitancy, de- 
lay, inefficiency. Yet what are many of the press critics doing 
but adding an informal and much less competent Cabinet to that 
already existing. They arraign, judge, and call for the dismis- 
sal of Ministers without even any possibility of knowing the facts 
on which such judgment, if just, should be founded. All this 
cannot but have the worst possible effect in neutral and enemy 
countries. We are told that much of the literature circulated 
by our enemies amongst neutrals to our disadvantage consists of 
excerpts of this nature taken from our own press, and giving 
the impression of universal incompetence and hopelessly dis- 
tracted counsels. It is significant that, search as we may, we 
rarely find anything in the enemy press calculated to weaken 
public confidence in the German administration of the war, ex- 
cept an occasional guarded utterance of the Socialist Vorwaert¢s. 
The German Government can give its whole attention to the war. 
Far be it from us to invoke militarist methods to deal with the 
British press, but there is surely a medium between slavery and 
licence. There are two assumptions which underlie this indis- 
criminate criticism of a war-government, and both seem to us 
equally unfounded. The first is that the critics who have not 
a tithe of the information that Ministers possess are more com- 
petent to conduct the campaign than they. The second that the 
public is chafing at being kept in the dark and boiling with 
anxiety to know the whole truth, good or bad. The only thing 
the public really wants is to win the war, and that as soon as 
possible. It is not disposed to chafe under any restrictions, 
whether of news or of light, or even of liberty, which really make 
for success. The newspapers do not voice its emotions but dic- 
tate to it, and some of them show little sense of their responsi- 


bility. 


How ready the nation is to allow inroads upon 

The No-treating liberty which it is persuaded the crisis makes 
Order. necessary is shown by the smooth working of 

the anti-treating order, the most intimate inter- 

ference with social customs in England since’ Edward III. tried 
to fix by law the number of courses at each meal. An order 
of this kind which lends itself easily enough to evasion could 
not possibly be enforced against the popular will. And the same 
is true of the further restrictions as to hours of sale, which, 
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in the interests of munition-output, are being more closely ap- 
plied in the scheduled areas. The result, according to report, 
is most encouraging. The Central Control Board (Oct. 12th) 
speaks of diminished drinking, more evidence of thrift, better 
homes, more care of children, improved public order, healthier 
workers, and greater output—all the results, in fact, which com- 
mon sense could have predicted as likely to follow the diminution 
of facilities for excess. There are still certain people who up- 
hold the absurd paradox,—the more restriction, the more drunk- 
enness: such theorists will find little support in the returns from 
Liverpool and London: in the latter city, the weekly average of 
convictions for drunkenness has been lowered through these re- 
strictions by nearly 30 per cent. The most hopeful feature about 
this legislation is that constructive work is being actively pro- 
moted. Canteens are being established in munition areas where 
workers can obtain food and recreation as well as drink, in cir- 
cumstances which do not encourage excess. 


However, at a crisis when the most rigid econ- 


—— omy is imperative if the country is to weather 
pinches. the storm without seriously impaired credit, the 


wasteful expenditure upon spirituous liquors 
continues to be one of its most alarming features. Parliament, by 
resisting all attempts to check this waste within its own pre- 
cincts, has done much to neutralize the example of the King and 
has set a bad example to the nation. A fresh exhortation was 
issued at the beginning of November by Cardinal Bourne, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, representing the Tem- 
perance Council of the Christian Churches of England and Wales, 
“to thrust the shame and menace ” of indulgence in strong drink 
from the midst of the community. And the exhortation is needed.* 
There is no form of indulgence so wasteful as unnecessary drink- 
ing, no form of economy so helpful, both to the individual and to 
the community, as strict moderation, no form of sacrifice so ready 
to hand as total abstinence. Yet people will preach economy, and 
meanwhile deeply resent the suggestion that it should begin in this 
personal fashion at home. The Bishop of Oxford and a number of 
eminent members of the University ventured in a letter to the 
Times (Nov. 19th) to advocate, as a measure of thrift and self- 
denial, the practice of total abstinence for the duration of the war. 
Straightway an indignant protest from a well-known tutor—to the 
effect that men passed military age are quite capable of deciding 


1 The Leader, an Irish weekly paper (Nov. 27th), aptly calls attention to the sad multipli- 
cation of licenses in Templemore, a little agricultural town in Tipperary, which has now 
one public-house to every forty inhabitants ! How long will Irish public opinion tolerate 
such abuses ? 
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the question of drink for themselves. No doubt, they are, and 
they are also capable of observing the whole moral law; yet 
they are constantly exhorted from the pulpit to avoid sin, and 
motives for holy living are put before them. The very indigna- 
tion shown by the Christ Church tutor implies a certain uneasi- 
ness of conscience. 

Meanwhile, the nation is spending over 5 million pounds a 
day in necessary outlay for the war and over £450,000 a day 


in largely unnecessary outlay in drink. 


In our last issue we hazarded the conjecture 
rae that the decision, some seven years ago, by the 
Pious Objects. Lord Chief Justice of Ireland that monies left 
for the saying of Masses of Requiem were good 
bequests in law, furnishes a precedent for the English Courts 
as well. We have since been informed by competent legal au- 
thority that this is not the case. English law in the matter 
declares, by the decision in the case West v. Shuttleworth in 
1835. that a bequest for Masses is bad. That decision was based 
on the statute of Edward VI., which renders void bequests for 
(so-called) superstitious uses—a statute which, for a wonder, did 
not apply to Ireland. Until, therefore, this relic of penal legis- 
lation is swept away testators cannot achieve their pious desires 
by direct bequest. Now that, as we pointed out in September, 
the Court of Appeal, in contradiction to all previous legal in- 
terpretation, has decided that bequests to a Society established 
for the overthrow of Christianity are not contrary to public mor- 
ality, may we not hope that some one of His Majesty's Judges 
may be found unprejudiced enough to apply the same liberal 
interpretation to this penal statute, the object of which was not 
zeal for morality but the plunder of the Church? 


P . It is not easy for one in this Old World, wrap- 
aoe Nae ped as it is in the smoke of war, to perceive 
Pa... clearly and appreciate rightly the policy of 
neutral America as embodied in the acts and 

words of her President. We have a difficulty in knowing our 
own statesmen thoroughly, as we may gather from the partizan 
press; how much less likely those of a foreign land? Add to 
this the fact that the President and his Cabinet form the executive 
of the country, wholly independent (except by way of impeach- 
ment) of the legislature during their term of office, and it be- 
comes plain that the nation is much less committed by the acts of 
the administration than is the case with us. It is possible for 
a President entirely to misrepresent the attitude of the country at 
large, and consequently we cannot gather with certainty the preva- 
lent sentiments of the people except on occasion of the Presidential 
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elections. With these qualifications in mind we can permit our- 
selves to say that the conduct of President Wilson in regard to 
Mexico seems wholly devoid of any intelligible principle. In 
January of this year! we described the heartless policy which 
drove Huerta from office, and by raising the embargo on the 
importation of arms gave scope for the disastrous civil war which 
has been raging with every circumstance of anti-religious atrocity 
for nearly three years. President Wilson, having thus caused 
chaos, absolutely refused to do anything to restore order. His 
plea was human liberty! The Mexicans, oppressed by rival 
bands of terrorists, were not to be interfered with. ‘‘ Have not 
the European nations," cried the President,? “taken as long as 
they wanted and spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling 
their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she is 
weak?”’ Surely a cynical repudiation of responsibility, based on 
an utter misrepresentation of the state of affairs. But apparently 
lapse of time has proved this attitude to be untenable. The 
President, who dismissed a strong and upright ruler, recognized 
by all the other Governments, now officially supports the arch- 
bandit Carranza, a man who has consistently flouted the United 
States during the two years of his infamous career, and has com- 
mitted outrages against God and man that throw into the shade 
the worst brutalities of German or Turk. No wonder our Catholic 
contemporaries in the States are aghast at this vol/e /ace, and look 
forward to the criticism to which the Senate in December will 
subject the President’s Mexican policy, as a means of restoring 
their country’s reputation for humanity. 


We still in press and pamphlet meet traces of 

War the idea that because war is contrary to the 

and Morality. (Christian ideal, which is one of peace founded 
on justice, therefore Christianity has nothing 

to say to the conduct of war. It isa foolish notion due to con- 
fused thinking. All Christians must grant that war is some- 
times justified: one would be, constructively, a heretic to deny, 
that, for he would be implicitly maintaining that the Catholic 
Church had gone grievously astray on a cardinal point of mor- 
ality. But the Christian in all his relations is subject to the 
moral law, revealed in conscience and made more clear and defi- 
nite by Christian teaching. He must wage war, therefore, as 
a Christian, subject even in this exercise of physical violence to 
the ten commandments and to all other authentic declarations of 
the moral law. There is no abrogation of the law of love in 
warfare. Our love of God sometimes demands that we should 
act as God’s instruments in punishing our neighbour, but we do 


1 «Justice to Mexico," THe MONTH, January, p. 70. 
2 Speech at Indianapolis, January 8, 1915. 
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so for his good. Even when we compass his temporal death 
we may not lawfully wish evil to the chief part of him, his im- 
mortal soul. All that we are supposed to hate is sin and injus- 
tice, not the sinner, so long as he is capable of repentance. And 
so all violence which goes beyond what is necessary for the pur- 
pose of war, viz., the destruction of the opposing forces, is con- 
demned by Christianity, as is all fostering of malice and ill- 
will towards the enemy. We repeat that to desire his overthrow 
and punishment is not an exhibition of ill-will, for he is pre- 
sumably acting unjustly, and even the heathen recognized that 
to be unjust with impunity is the worst condition into which man 
can fall. The remark ascribed to a French Catholic in the cur- 
rent Edinburgh Review— Put the Gospel in the cupboard and 
take it out when the war is over’’—merely illustrates, what is 
unfortunately true of all nationalities, that some Catholics are 
ignorant of the implications of their faith. 

We may note in this connection that in a letter to 7’#e £ablet 
for October 30th an “ English Convert "’ shows signs of the same 
lack of knowledge, for, commenting on the “ silence of the Pope,” 
he implies that “our Catholic Faith in the moral guidance of the 
Church” is in some way bound to stand or fall with the policy of 

“the reigning Pontiff. He is putting the cart before the horse. 
Our belief in Papal Infallibility rests on Divine authority, and is 
not a laborious deduction from the Acta Pontificum. Weare not 
anxiously observing the words and actions of the Holy Father, 
fearful lest he should lead us astray in matters of morality. We 
have our Lord’s word that he cannot. 


Closely connected with Christianity and war 

The Ethicsof is the question of reprisals, the discussion of 
Reprisals. which still continues in the press, secular and 
religious. In our last issue we set forth the 

accepted Catholic principles, regarding which there is no pos- 
sibility of doubt amongst the faithful. The Church has always 
taught that the Divine command “ Thou shalt not kill’ means 
that the Almighty has fixed His canon against the direct slay- 
ing of the innocent on any grounds whatever. He alone, by, 
Himself or by delegate, can take away what He alone can give. 
The right to life is the most primary right man has. He himself 
can give it up at the dictates of charity, but, so long as he has 
not forfeited it by crime deserving of the death-penalty, no mere 
human authority can lawfully take it away from him against his 
will. Some theologians regard killing in war to be merely in- 
direct, the first aim of the soldier being to disable his opponent: 
others say that it is direct, but that the soldier who brings it 
about acts in the name of the State, which has God's authority. 
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to resist and punish what is (ex Ayfothesi) unjust aggression. In 
neither case, then, is the Divine command infringed. 

The question, then, which is in noways one of sentiment but 
intimately connected with justice, resolves itself into this—Is the 
bombing of undefended cities, with the inevitable slaughter of 
non-combatants, a case of indirect killing, permissible for a pro- 
portionate end? Or, again, may we rightly regard the whole 
population of Germany as enemies in the military sense, because 
the Zeppelin raiders act as if they so regarded ours? If the 
answer to these questions is in the affirmative then a corresponding 
course of action on our part is lawful, whatever may be thought of 
its expediency. But we cannot see that Zeppelin-raiding is any- 
thing but murder. The declared object of these expeditions is 
to terrorize, and that object could not be obtained if only sol- 
diers or material property were destroyed. The Zeppelin bomb- 
throwers mean to kill non-combatants, and if reprisals were 
undertaken we should mean to kill non-combatants also: other- 
wise such reprisals would be totally ineffective. To terrorize is to 
gain a decided military advantage: but military advantage cannot 
justify breaches of morality. |The death of the Kaiser at this 
moment would be a military advantage to the Allies, but they 
would not therefore be justified in procuring his assassination. 


The final point, then, to decide is whether non- 
fase combatants are protected from death at the 
non-combatants 
“innocent”? hands of the armed foe, by the law of God or 
by mere human convention. We may readily 
grant that their present rights are the result of a gradual evolu- 
tion. Has that evolution created the rights or only brought them 
into clearer definition? It seems to us clear that those rights 
have always existed. Non-combatants are “innocent” in the 
sense of the Fifth Commandment. The pursuance of their quar- 
rel against a hostile nation is entrusted to their troops: moreover, 
ex hypothesi, they are seeking by this means to defend or further 
their rights against an unjust aggressor. They have done noth- 
ing to make their lives forfeit, nor have they been authorized by 
their country to risk them in her defense. Of course, if war is 
pursued to such an extremity that nation is arrayed against nation 
and not merely army against army, then the distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants lapses. But surely we have not 
reached that point yet. If we have, then it was right to kill un- 
armed Germans in London and Liverpool in reprisal for the sink- 
ing of the Zusifania. Nay, why wait for such an occasion? Why 
not turn machine-guns on the Germans interned at Alexandra 
Palace, as soon as a Zeppelin opens fire? These are consequences 
which are likely enough to occur, as soon as we grow lax in in- 
terpreting God’s Commandments. 
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When the news reached this country that the 
Catholic Missions German Catholic missionaries in India were to 
in India. be repatriated as a measure of imperial policy, 
a correspondent in Zhe Zadlet,1 who signed 
himself “‘ Veteran,” took occasion to dwell upon the silver lining 
to this cloud, the possibility, viz., of now staffing British pos- 
sessions with British priests, and removing what he called a 
“cruel anomaly’ which had had “pernicious effects’’ and 
formed, indeed, “a formidable menace to Catholicism ” in those 
parts. Whilst acknowledging the desirability under certain as- 
pects of having the British Raj well represented amongst Catholic 
missionaries in India, we pointed out? that “Veteran’s ” ideal 
might practically tend to obscure the Catholicity of the Church, 
and that the natives, after all, could receive the Gospel equally 
well from “alien’’ missionaries. The current Zxaminer,® the 
paper edited by Father Hull at Bombay, deals with “ Veteran's ” 
strictures with much fuller knowledge and competence. He says 
bluntly that “ Veteran’s ” indictment “is utterly and mischiev- 
ously wrong,” and then out of the abundance of his knowledge, 
having lived continuously in India for nearly thirteen years and 
made intimate acquaintance with the work of the Church in prac- 
tically the whole country, he proceeds to refute it point by point 
in great detail and with considerable force. Particularly op- 
portune is his categorical denial of “ Veteran's” baseless and 
injurious insinuation that the German Fathers were in the pay of 
their Government, and therefore likely to be hostile to British 
interests. But he also easily makes good his main contention 
that “‘ Veteran’s " whole argument is based on ignorant and pre- 
judiced hearsay, and that in reality neither the interests of Catho- 
licism at large nor for British Catholics in particular call for 
the institution of a British staff of missionaries in India. A few 
of the British there, who have been unable to shed their insularity, 
would doubtless feel more at their ease with clergy of their own 
race. But the majority of the Catholics of the ruling class are 
Catholic enough to recognize and appreciate the priest however 
foreign his accent be. Some day, it may be, the Church in India 
will be officered by native priests,—what, we wonder, will such 
men as “ Veteran”’ say then? 


_ The presence of Bishop Diggle of Carlisle, 

The Protestantism jy. Hensley Henson, and, on a lower plane, 
— Dean I d Mr. A. T. Clarke, in i 

Establishment. ean Inge and Mr. A. T, arke, in influential 

positions in the Anglican Church, is of great 

value to Catholicism, and has always seemed to us providential. 

For these men not only misunderstand the main doctrines of the 


1 September 25, 1915. 
2 THe MonrtH, October, 1915, p. 424. ® October joth. 
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Catholic Church but take a delight in misinterpreting and abus- 
ing them to the public. Thus they do their share in counteracting 
the specious claim advanced by certain of their brethren to be 
one with the ancient Church of this land. Especially in their 
diatribes against the Holy Eucharist, one of which, from Dr. 
Diggle’s pen, appears in the November ‘ineleenth Century, we 
see the authentic spirit of those Elizabethan divines who abol- 
ished the Mass, and who outdid the German reformers in their 
hatred of the Blessed Sacrament and the Pope. Our Diggles 
and Inges are of the same lineage as Cranmer and Hooper, and 
Ridley and Coverdale, and that is the lineage of Luther. And 
a Church which approves of them and gives them position and 
authority amidst her members is of the same stock as they. 

But whilst recognizing the utility of these utterances as in- 
dicating the real character of the Establishment, we must protest 
for the hundredth time against the malice and bad taste which 
the Church Times displays in commenting on the Papal attitude 
towards belligerents in this war. It seems hopeless to get its wri- 
ters to see that a judicial sentence must be preceded by a judicial 
process, and that the latter in present circumstances is impossible. 
But at least it should refrain from statements directly contrary 
to the easily accessible truth. In its issue for November 19th 
it states that “the word [from the Pope] that could in an instant 
have stopped the Armenian massacres and even now might save 
the lives not yet destroyed, remains unspoken.’’ Objectively this 
assertion can only be styled a flagrant misrepresentation of fact. 
Whatever has been done for the hapless Armenians was due to 
the instance of the Pope. A recent article in the Osservatore 
Romano shows that for several months past the Holy Father has 
been exerting himself with the Turkish Government on behalf 
of the Armenians, with such effect that the Armenian Patriarch 
himself, schismatic though he is, in the name of a council of 
prelates and nobles, has expressed the deepest gratitude for the 
good offices of the Pontiff. That effective word at any rate has not 
remained unspoken. What other utterance the Church 7imes has 
in mind we cannot profess to know, but it can hardly be more 
direct or to the point than the remonstrance addressed to the 
Sultan himself. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Coniempiation, The Scientific Value of [Sir B. Windle in Catholic 
World, Nov. 1915, p. 174]. 

Death—is it universal ? [Bishop A. MacDonald in Ecclesiastical Review, 
Nov. 1915, p. 557]. 

God and Human Suffering [A. Eymieu in Revue Pratigue d'Apolo- 
géligue, Nov. 1, 1915, p. 139]. 

Masses for the Dead [Father Allan Ross in Catholic Review, Oct. 
i915, p. 185]. 

Marriage, Error which invalidates consent in [Rev. J. Selinger in 
Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1915, p. 579]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholics and Protestants, The True Issue between [H. E. Hall in 
Catholic Review, Oct. 1915, p. 219]. 

Dead, Prayers for the, in Anglican Church [F. Datin in Z/udes, Nov. 
1915, p. 189]. 

Religion, its place in man’s life [T. Slater, S.J., in Catholic Times, Nov. 
26, 1915]- 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Armenians and Anglicans, Bishop Welldon’s misstatements [7 ad/e?, 
Oct. 30, 1915, p. 554]. 

Catholicity in Bulgaria [J. Bricourt in Revue du Clergé Francais, Nov. 
1, 1915, p. 193]. 

Germanism: its error of conscience [‘‘ A Professor” in Revue Pra- 
tique d’ Apologéligue, Nov. 1, 1915, p. 142]. 

Hedley, The late Bishop, Account of his career [7'ad/e/, Nov. 13, 1915, 
p. 616}. 

Ireland and the War [7 ad/et, Oct. 30, 1915, p. 552; Vew /reland, 
Oct. 30, 1915, p. 387]. 

Prophecies concerning Germany, B. Andrew Bobola’s [Y. de la Briére 
in Etudes, Nov. 5—20, 1915, p. 174]. 

Spain: Misconceptions of ee Catholics concerning the War 
Zablet, Oct. 2, 1915, p. 425; Nov. 6, 1915, p. 585. Bishop Amigo in 
imes, Nov. 23]. ; 

Stations, The, in Westminster Cathedral: Criticisms for and against 
[Zhe Universe, Nov. 26, 1915]. 





Serre Saree 








REVIEWS 


1—CONDUCT AND THE SUPERNATURAL! 


HOUGH written before the outbreak of the war, Mr. 

‘Thornton's book is opportune and poignant. The author 
set before himself a double purpose: to examine and criti- 
cize some modern ethical views characteristic of anti-Christian 
propaganda, and ‘to offer in apologetic form an argument for 
the supremacy of Christian morality. He wisely chooses for 
criticism, not abstruse metaphysical systems of ethic, but 
those semi-journalistic formulations which influence the mass 
of men. He examines in detail the ethical ideals of 
Nietzsche, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. H. S. 
Chamberlain. Finally he makes a very good defence of the 
other-worldly principle and of the ascetic ideal involved in 
Christianity. 

The chief interest of the book—as also of analogous works 
by Chatterton-Hill, Foerster, and others—lies in the com- 
pleteness with which the author accepts the Catholic efhos 
and outlook on life. Mr. Thornton's essay is symptomatic 
of a growing tendency in the Anglican Church to assimilate 
the accumulated treasures of Catholic psychology, practical 
morality and spiritual experience. Indeed, without such a 
preliminary apperception of Catholic ethic, it is futile to ex- 
pect any widespread acknowledgement of Catholic dogma; 
only in such-wise will Anglicanism come to appreciate the 
inner and deeper meaning of Catholicism. 

Mr. Thornton is a frank and uncompromising Christian. 
He will have nothing to do with undogmatic Christianity or 
with “ lay” morality. He has no sympathy with recent at- 
tempts to revive Hellenism. Perhaps the leading idea of 
his book is the irreconcilable contrast between Christian as- 
ceticism and Pagan meériotes—between the principle of 
subordination of values and the esthetic adjustment of all 
vital experiences quite apart from their moral complexion. 

However, in spite of his clear grasp of the central ethical 
tenets of Catholicism, we think we can detect several uncer- 
tain notes. His examination of the popular ideals of human 


1 By L. S. Thornton, M.A. London: Longmans. Pp. xiv, 327. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 1915. 
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conduct leads him to conclude that “in every case the at- 
tempt to confine the lines of human conduct within the sphere 
of the purely natural has been found impossible to maintain.” 
If this be taken to mean that natural or theistic ethics has 
not proved effective and influential, the writer is certainly, 
correct. But does he imply that theistic morality is invalid 
apart from Revelation? Mr. Thornton does not appear to 
have made up his mind clearly. This is because he has not 
apparently devoted sufficient attention to ethical theory and 
the analysis of ultimate principles. To combat current errors 
is praiseworthy; but to do so successfully one must make 
sure of the foundations. Prescinding, however, from a cer- 
tain looseness of thought and expression, Mr. Thornton's book 
is a powerful plea for the moral necessity of the supernatural 
to enable us to preserve intact our ideals of conduct. 


2—THE SEQUEL TO CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 
1830 to 1850." 
W E must begin by congratulating Mgr. Ward on the 
completion of the great task to which he has addressed 
himself. To begin with what jumps first to the eye, the history, 
now completed in five handsome volumes, is the amplest liter- 
ary achievement of any English Catholic writer of the present 
day, and this is the more remarkable when we remember that 
the author has all the time been doing full work as President 
of St. Edmund's College. Zx pede Herculem we may justly 
say; and in fact we find all through the work great problems 
handled with great ease and complete mastery of the subject. 
Never tired or tiring, or wanting in respect for those who take 
different views from his own, he has completed a full, authen- 
tic, we might almost say an official, history of the government 
of the Church in England during what was before one of the 
most thorny and obscure periods of her existence. 

Coming to the volumes before us, we turn first to the illus- 
trations, for Mgr. Ward has always selected them with fine 
taste and discretion. They are again both numerous and 
truly germane to the story. At the beginning we find the 

* The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, 1830, being the Story of the 
English Catholics continued down to the re-establishment of their hierarchy 


in 1850. By Mgr. Bernard Ward. 2 vols. London: Longmans. Pp. vii, 
296; 328. 35 illustrations. 2!Is. net. 
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portrait of Dr. Bramston, a be-wigged old Vicar, recalling 
the eighteenth century as much, or even more, than the nine- 
teenth; while at the end we have the First Synod of West- 
minster, by James Doyle (unfinished), showing Wiseman in 
full Cardinalitial splendour, surrounded by the hierarchy and 
the clergy, amongst whom are Newman, Manning and others, 
who were to throw such lustre on the years next to follow. 
In between these portraits appears quite a gallery of Catholic 
leaders, some from old daguerreotypes highly reminiscent of 
pre- Victorian times. 

The history covered is a period of two decades, one volume 
to each decade. The first is still markedly characterized by 
the old pre-emancipation ways. Aspirations were still very 
humble, and changes were resisted with strange stiffness. On 
the other hand we also meet with Bishop Baines, a man be- 
fore his times, so far as projects for the future went; but who 
ran a somewhat erratic, disappointing course, through insuffi- 
cient respect for custom which, having to alter itself with 
new circumstances, had not yet grown sufficiently strong again, 
to control a mind like his. At the same time, Pugin, with his 
zeal for Gothic architecture, and Frederic Lucas in Zhe 
Tablet, were in various ways encouraging fresh life in the 
Catholic body at large, while zeal to introduce the Hierarchy 
was gradually giving force and unity to the policy of the 
Bishops. The volume ends with the reorganization of the 
Vicariates, and the return of Wiseman from Rome, to take 
his part on the enlarged bench of Bishops. 

Though, as Mgr. Ward says, Wiseman really dominates 
both volumes, it was not until his return for good that we 
find his sanguine aspirations begin slowly to leaven the whole 
body, and this gives a new and more vigorous character to 
the second volume. Then came the Oxford Movement, which 
brought to our ranks men who knew how to present the Catho- 
lic Faith not to the Catholic flock only, but to the whole of 
England. At the same time chiefly through Dr. Gentili and 
Father Dominic, Catholic religious life was wonderfully re- 
vived through public missions and retreats, and Father 
Mathew impressed and edified the whole of England by his 
wonderful preaching in favour of temperance. Finally the 
Irish famine period led to the influx of numerous Irish Catho- 
lics into all great towns and manufacturing districts—-and 
England was fully ready for the happy “ Restoration of the 
Hierarchy.” Even so, however, a popular outbreak en- 
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sued, at what was called the “ Papal Aggression,’ showing, 
if proof were wanting, that the Restoration might have been 
the reverse of a blessing had it come sooner. 

We regret that we have not space to say something about 
numerous secondary characters, especially such laymen as 
Lucas, Bagshaw, Anstey, Langdale, and Lords Shrewsbury 
and Arundel, whose names will now, we hope, find their de- 
finite place in our history. 

The chief deficiency in the book seems to be the entire 
omission of the subject of Catholic literature, or, to be quite 
precise, we expected an explanation of the striking absence of 
any Catholic literature at the beginning of this period, as 
also of University studies. It was not, as Mgr. Ward re- 
marks, that the clergy of the day were ignorant. From the 
number of good libraries at our older missions, we may fairly 
argue that they were readers, but why was it that none 
of them were writers? This is a matter which still awaits an 
answer, and we trust that Mgr. Ward will tell us more about 
it later; for we cannot accept the idea of his abandoning 
his historical studies now, just when his success in them is 
so marked and complete. 


3—CHRISTIAN FEMINISM: A CHARTER OF 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES! 


M ISS MARGARET FLETCHER has at last given us 
the text-book of which the lack had become positively 
irritating. Catholics who have watched the currents of 
“Feminism ” during the last ten years will not need to be 
told that the movements designated by that elastic term con- 
tain both a menace and an opportunity, each of vast im- 
portance to Christianity and civilization. The menace has 
sometimes been adverted to by Catholic writers, though their 
criticism has usually been lacking in sympathy and even in 
fairness. The opportunity has also been pointed out; but 
in this case there has been sympathy at the expense of clear 
thinking. Miss Fletcher's book combines to a remarkable 
extent a precise austerity and detachment of thought with an 
artist’s sympathy. Her plea for liberty is the outcome not of 
muddle-headed sentiment but of vision: thus she is sure of 

1 By Margaret Fletcher. Being number VIII. of the Catholic Studies in 


Social Reform. London: P.S. King and Son, Ltd., for the Catholic Social 
Guild, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. Pp. 88. Price, 6d. net. 
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herself at every step and avoids the extremes of license and 
of obscurantism. She is intensely modern because she is at 
home in the middle ages, and is emancipated from the old- 
fashioned trammels of modernism. She is bold because she 
is safe. 

This is a text-book for study. In other words it has to be 
masticated rather than bolted, worked through rather than 
skimmed through. Its full utility will only be recognized by 
study-clubs; little groups of Catholic women who, realiz- 
ing what the Church expects of them in these days of intel- 
lectual fog, and realizing, too, what the Church might do 
for women to-day if her children would fit themselves to bear 
her message, will take the trouble to devote an hour or so a 
week to the stimulating process of “ education by associa- 
tion.’’ Unfortunately there are but few such study-clubs for 
Catholic women as yet in existence in this country. But now 
that the text-book is forthcoming, we trust that their num- 
ber will be considerably increased. 

The older pupils in Catholic girls’ schools may profitably 
be taken through Miss Fletcher’s book by an experienced 
mistress, for they will find nothing in it which is unsuitable 
to their years. We add “ by an experienced mistress ” be- 
cause the book bristles with pegs upon which such a one 
might hang a great deal of judicious advice. For this reason 
we commend the book to the attention of nuns who are pre- 
paring girls for life in the world, as well as to Catholic 
teachers generally, including those in elementary schools. The 
iatter, it is true, will scarcely be able to pass it on straight to 
the children; but they will, by a careful study of it, clarify 
their own ideas and observe the main principles which should 
be impressed upon the children in language suited to their 
tender years. But it is especially to the Catholic girl who has 
just completed her secondary education, and is going out into 
the world that we recommend this admirable guide. It is 
indeed a chart to a perilous and perplexing sea as well as a 
charter of rights and duties. It will help to regulate and 
satisfy those chaotic aspirations which, if unfeelingly stifled, 
might result in either a sullen acquiescence or a disastrous 
explosion. Miss Fletcher, by her wise and humane book, 
has rendered a great service to the Catholic cause in English- 
speaking countries. 
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4—ROYALIST FATHER AND ROUNDHEAD SON 


HERE are few periods of our history which have becn 

better studied or described than that of the struggle be- 
tween King Charles and the Parliament. But it is one thing 
to know history, however well, in a schoolboy way, and quite 
another to know it personally as it were, that is, by intercourse 
with the actors or witnesses of that terrible struggle. Lady 
Denbigh has had exceptional facilities for acquiring that per- 
sonal knowledge. ‘“ There are few places,” she writes, 
““ where the old story comes before you.so clearly or so graphi- 
cally, as among the portraits and the letters of the Feildings 
of Newnham.’’ What makes that story so tragic is that the 
family was split asunder by the war; the “ Royalist father,” 
William, the first earl, eventually died of wounds received 
near Birmingham, while his son, Basil, the second earl, was at 
no great distance, but fighting on the other side. Basil came 
in under a flag of truce to see his father, but he was already 
dead ; and the ““Roundhead son” then received the piteous let- 
ter here printed from his mother (Susan Villiers), imploring 
him to give up the cause of his father’s murderers. Against 
this we can set the letters of Basil’s wife (Elizabeth Bour- 
chier), with their tender and ardent devotion to her husband, 
and deep suspicion of the King and all his party. It is these 
cross-lights on the war, and its ethos, obtained from the let- 
ters of well-informed and sympathetic ladies, which form 
Lady Denbigh’s most valuable contribution to history. The 
sequence of portraits, fitting so admirably as they do with the 
fairly ample family correspondence, also contributes very ma- 
terially to make the story real and vivid. The letters are 
strung together with a light and dexterous hand; no attempt 
is made to revolutionize generally accepted views; but we 
see clearly how a family, with friends in both camps, made 
the best of the cruel circumstances in which they were thrown. 
We are grateful for the new letters regarding that interesting 
person, Mary Beaumont, afterwards Countess of Buckingham. 
But it was an omission not to have identified her as the daugh- 
ter of Anthony Beaumont, Esq., of Glenfield, for this in turn 
makes the gossipy story at p. 7 seem decidedly doubtful. 


1 By Cecilia, Countess of Denbigh. 12 illustrations. London: 
Methuen. Pp. xi, 323. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
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5—A STUDY OF THE GREAT WAR! 


F any one has ever justly earned the reputation of an 

expert in military history it is surely Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
For in addition to exceptional natural capacity and great 
general culture, he has that practical knowledge of affairs, 
the lack of which turns so many learned historians into mere 
spinners of theories or laborious compilers of annals. He 
has made history, especially European history, his speciality, 
but has balanced his study of documents by an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of places and races, “ cities and men.” He 
is a student of military theory, but, again, he has lived in the 
caserne and has a first-hand acquaintance with manceuvres. 
He knows the inner workings of modern systems of govern- 
ment and, if his knowledge has left him disillusioned as to 
the perfection of the British Constitution, he is the better 
able to judge impartially the records of European diplomacy. 
With such an equipment, whatever Mr. Belloc has to say 
with regard to the Great War, whether in discussion of its 
causes or of its conduct, should be well worth the earnest at- 
tention of all students. He has written and lectured inces- 
santly on the war since the beginning, hampered as all his- 
torians at present must be, by inadequate and conflicting in- 
formation, and compelled by its unique developments not un- 
frequently to revise his forecasts, but the result of this intense 
study of his subject, coupled with the practice of explaining 
its phases to popular audiences, is what may fitly be called a 
text-book for lecturers and students alike. Whether he is 
tracing the causes of the conflict or discussing its preliminary. 
details—this first volume does not carry us beyond September 
5, 1914, the date by which the advance on Paris was defin- 
itely checked and the Russian invasion of East Prussia broken 
by the great victory of Tannenberg—Mr. Belloc is admirably 
orderly and lucid. He diagnoses as the fundamental cause of 
the war the incompatibility of the German ideal with Christian 
civilization: as particular causes, a long series of international 
events, dating remotely from the Franco-Prussian war, but 
more specifically from the building, for manifest purposes of 
aggression, of the German High Sea Fleet. Then he des- 
cribes the immediate occasion of the war, an occasion singu- 
larly favourable to the German projects as the rulers of that 


1 A General Sketch of the European War. By Hilaire Belloc. I. The 
First Phase. London: Neilson and Sons. Pp. 377. Price, 6s. net. 
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nation conceived the situation. Mr. Belloc notes that, for a 
whole month after the assassination of the Austrian Arch- 
duke the issue with Servia was not in any way forced, so that 
the Central Powers had time to make all their immediate pre- 
parations for war. 

The second section of the book is devoted to estimating 
the relative strength of the combatants, and the military ad- 
vantages and handicaps due to their geographical position. 
Then, in the third, the first phase of the campaign is des- 
cribed as a purely military operation, the contrast between 
French and German strategical theories being carefully 
drawn out, and their application in the contest. Everywhere 
there is an abundance of small maps and plans to illustraic 
the text. One feels that at least in its broad outlines the 
preliminary campaign has been presented with the utmost 
accuracy. Official histories will doubtless fill in many de- 
tails but cannot upset the framework here traced. One feels 
too that Mr. Belloc appreciates fully and does full justice to 
the wonderful German war-organization, and to the efficiency 
with which in the earlier stages of the fight it achieved its 
ends both in the East and West. It is small wonder that 
the exploits of the first month of the war should have filled 
the German populace with the idea, not yet dispelled, that 
their armies were invincible and their claim to a universal 
superiority without serious dispute. But he is equally keen 
at pointing out the gradual process of demoralization 
which international law has suffered at the hands of the up- 
holders of the Frederician tradition, and which has made 
all the breaches of morality that have stained the German 
arms merely additional tokens of strength and greatness. Mr. 
Belloc holds that the crimes of the Prussian caste are quite 
unique in civilized warfare, being a conscious and formal 
repudiation of the code which has prevailed in Europe, at 
least as an ideal, since Europe became Christian. In an elo- 
quent final chapter he sums up the radical antagonism between 
the Teutonic reversion to barbarism and the civilization it 
is sought to overthrow; an antagonism the recognition of 
which called forth, in the French especially, a counter-spirit 
which, like goodness itself, is destined to be invincible. 
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6—QUESTIONS OF MORAL THEOLOGY' 


N his short Preface Father Slater explains how this book 

came into being. During the years of his Professorship 
of Moral Theology he had frequently referred to him ques- 
tions of Casuistry, that is, of the application of the princi- 
ples of Catholic Moral Theology to particular cases which 
from their nature and complexity caused perplexity. Hav- 
ing had it brought home to him in this way what are some of 
the practical difficulties confronting conscientious people who 
desire to deal with their business transactions on Christian 
principles, he was accustomed from time to time to send short 
articles on such moral questions to Catholic papers of the 
sort intended primarily for clerical readers. Hence of the 
twenty-three papers which this book contains most have been 
reprinted from the pages of the /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
the /rish Theological Quarterly or the American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review. The character of the collection can be gathered 
from the following specimen titles: The /ust Price, nearned 
Increment and Title by Accession, Ownership and Railway 
Fares, Secret Commissions in Trade, Deals in Options and 
Futures, The Moral Aspect of Stock-watering, English Social- 
ism and Religion, Eugenics and Moral Theology, Scruples, 
/s an Act of Contrition difficult? The Task of Liberal The- 
ology. These will be recognized at once as questions that are 
constantly arising and creating perplexities for business men 
particularly, and conscientious Catholics generally. And, if 
they are led on to procure this book and study it, they are likely 
to find it just the kind of book they have been wanting, writ- 
ten in English, clear in its explanations, going down to the 
very roots of the subjects it discusses, and showing by its 
many apt quotations from contemporary English writers of 
recognized authority how fully it is in touch with the re- 
quirements of modern life. And we may add that it is 
likely to convince many who have been misled into thinking 
that by casuistry is meant, as the Cenfury Dictionary defines 
it, “over-subtle and dishonest reasoning.” It would be 
truer to say that casuistry, in the sense in which the Catholic 
theologians take it and apply it, is a sound corrective to that 
kind of over-subtle and dishonest reasoning. People left to 
themselves are prone to decide cases in their own favour, and 


1 Questions of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J. 
London: Washbourne. Pp. iv. 426. Price, 8s. 1915. 
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often under this bias have recourse to reasonings that are 
justiy open to the imputation of being over-subtle and dis- 
honest ; and, let us add, in a country where there is no science 
of casuistry cultivated by a body of competent and honour- 
able men, to which the reasonings in their own cause of the 
persons affected can be submitted, evil consequences are sure 
to result; and, to speak only of the effect on trade, may cause 
the commercial transactions of the country to be riddied with 
fraud. Of course it is possible that individual theologians 
may at times propound solutions which are open to the charge 
of serious laxity, but where the body of moral theologians 
are conscientious men, where the sanctions of the Confes- 
sional] are at hand to remind them perpetually that it is the 
judgment of God they are seeking to interpret, and where 
again there is an ever-vigilant supervision of the Holy See 
to correct and condemn where necessary their pronounce- 
ments, over-lax solutions cannot for long pass unchallenged. 
Viewed under this aspect Father Slater’s new book may be of 
great utility in enabling English readers to realize the solidity 
and insight of the reasonings which are characteristic of sound 
Catholic casuistry, to realize also their practical value, for 
guiding well-meaning men safely through their difficulties 
of conduct in this perplexing world. 

We should have liked to comment on some of the par- 
ticular papers, but that would take us too far afield. We must 
then confine ourselves to an allusion to the one on Zhe /ust 
Price, which appropriately heads the list, and to an illus- 
tration of the way in which a doctrine of the older school of 
economists, for adhering to which the theologians were fre- 
quently ridiculed by economists of the /aissez /aire school, 
has now come back to its own, and is universally ad- 
mitted; also to that on the Moral Aspects of Stock-watering, 
as illustrating the convincing way the author has of elucidat- 
ing the character of a practice by which many are deceived to 
their ruin for want of a few clear words of explanation like 
these ; and lastly, of the paper on Scruples which will be wel- 
comed by confessors for the light it throws on the medical 
aspects of this disease of the soul which the confessor finds it 
so hard to deal with. 
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7—THE MORALS OF THE TABLE! 


E owe many apologies to Mr. Oldmeadow for the 
tardiness of this notice of his latest and not least re- 
markable book. But we may plead in excuse that the fault 
is largeiy his own. If he will present the harried journalist, 
whose opportunities for amateur experiment are limited to 
a few fugitive hours on Sunday evening, with a cookery-book 
so full of new and provocative ideas, he must not be surprised 
if the experiments become unduly prolonged and the writ- 
ing of the review unduly deferred. Moreover, we are not sure 
that the delay is entirely to be regretted. The title of the 
book seems to claim for it but a transitory interest, as if it 
were a sort of emergency or first-aid production, and so far 
does Mr. Oldmeadow an injustice. But it is by no means to be 
dismissed thus summarily. Unless Mr. Oldmeadow means at 
some future time to give us the definitive book about cooking 
(which is not to say “ cookery-book"’) which those who have 
read between the lines of Auvnut Maud and Antonio have looked 
for, Home Cookery in War-time must go on the shelves, not 
with tracts about “kultur,” but in the very handiest place 
in the “ domestic”’ section. For ourselves, we shall treasure 
it even more dearly than that shilling paper-covered book 
which, like Mr. Oldmeadow, we discovered twenty-five years 
ago, and have kept ever since. 
It need not be said that the author of An/onio has produced 
a work of delightful art, nor that, unlike the clever but glut- 
tonous Feasts of Autolycus and certain famous works of even 
greater impropriety, his book is wholesome from cover to 
cover. On the literary merits we will not delay—the delight- 
ful stories of Jane and Dorothy, and of the mess of pottage at 
Hampstead, the chivalrous defence of that “ Lohengrin in sil- 
ver armour,” the common herring, the dexterity with which 
the powder is disguised in the jam (a process sometimes neces- 
sary even in cooking, as witness such topics as onions and 
cooking oil), or the faithful handling of “earnest persons” 
who demand our concentration upon nuts or lentil soup or 
‘ pre-digested foods.” Nor is this the place to discuss tech- 
nical points, though the book bristles with suggestiveness, and 
even contains on one page that rarest of rare things, a per- 
fectly new and simple idea in cookery. Suffice it to say that 


1 Home Cookery in War-Time. By Ernest Oldmeadow. London: 
Grant Richards, Ltd. Pp. 270. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Oldmeadow is no mere compiler of “ recipes” (the beset- 
ting snare of all who would cook), but a master of ideas, sug- 
gestions, principles. So unbounded is our faith in his author- 
ity that we have even determined to make a bold attempt 
—after the war—on the fearful German compilation he ad- 
vocates on page 170, though we shall break ourselves to it 
gently by using plain meat instead of sausage the first time. 
Were any other authority in question, we should suspect laxity 
in an author who can even permit the mention of egg substi- 
tutes, and rigorism in his treatment of milk puddings—which 
can easily be so made as to avoid all risk of the evil conse- 
quences which are foreshadowed. 

But to our mind the great value of this book is the contri- 
bution it makes to the 7eologia Moralis, upon a minor, but 
still a not unimportant point. There is a great deal of loose 
thinking and looser practice prevalent, even amongst Catho- 
lics, on the subject of eating and drinking, which a study 
of Mr. Oldmeadow’'s book should dispel. We do not refer 
to plain matters like the sins of gluttony and drunkenness. 
The whole tone and spirit of this book are dead ag‘ainst both, 
nor should it be forgotten that both are sinful. As it is writ- 
ten in the Comments of Bagshot (and Mr. Oldmeadow has 
a remark to the same effect)—“ It is a pity that over-eating 
is not followed by the same visibly scandalous consequences 
as over-drinking. There would be more thin people in the 
world and less gluttony; but hardly anyone would be sober 
at the end of a London dinner-party.”" Let us hope the war 
will help to set this right. Anyhow, Mr. Oldmeadow’s motto 
is the word of wisdom—“ eat less.’”” Which brings us to the 
point we wish to make. There are certain moral attitudes to- 
wards this subject which are reducible to some sort of prin- 
ciple, good or bad. There is the ascetic attitude—not neces- 
sarily that of austerity, but that of indifference, indifference 
in the true, Ignatian sense, a high and difficult attitude, of 
the same kind as the various counsels of perfection, to which 
not all are called. There is the frankly epicurean attitude, 
which needs only to be contemplated to fill any ordinary, de- 
cent Catholic with disgust. But what have we in between? 
Mostly a sloppy, happy-go-lucky attitude, as unreasonable as 
it is unreasoned. We have the conception of food as some- 
thing not quite intellectually or morally respectable, of eating 
as a weakness rather than a function of nature; we like a nice 
meal but are rather ashamed of the fact, we dislike a bad 
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one but think our dislike a manifestation of weakness of char- 
acter. Hence interior uncertainty and disquiet—those banes 
of any sort of spirituality—annoyance, bad temper, as well 
as indigestion. And worse and further—the subtle pride that 
hides itself in the notion that we ourselves are above giving 
as careful thought to the things of the table as to the other 
concerns of our temporal life. 

We need hardly point out that such an attitude may be 
plainly immoral, as in the case of the cook or housewife whose 
vocation lies in these things, and who therefore, in accom- 
plishing them carelessly, sloppily, wastefully, or with any sort 
of effective contempt for them, is so far neglecting the duty 
of the appointed state of life. But one can hardly fix respon- 
sibility in this way for what is simply a bad tradition grown 
up, like so many others, out of the Protestant inability to make 
distinctions in Morals. We Catholics are so apt to forget that 
we live in a non-Catholic atmosphere, and hence we acquiesce 
tamely, as in Protestant History and Protestant Economics, 
so also in Protestant cookery. Hence that horror which is the 
ordinary English dinner—or still worse the German. Against 
all this, Mr. Oldmeadow’s book, though he never says so, is 
one long argument. His doctrine is the only reasonable one, 
and the only one consistent with sound morals. Incidentally, 
or as we prefer to think consequently, it is also the only one 
consistent with good health. Eat less, but give your eating 
the same decent care and attention (and not more) as you give 
to your other temporal affairs. Let it have an interest in 
itself, a decent service, social accompaniments, and a suffi- 
ciency of time, which will ensure that it shall not become a 
mere occasion for stoking yourself—with over-eating and in- 
digestion as the results. The motto “anything will do”’ is 
one of the commonest of snares in morals. It ought to mean 
indifference. In practice it means slovenliness. If a thing 
is to be done at all, it is to be done as perfectly (in its due 
order and proportion) as it can be done, and anything less, 
if avoidable, is, so far from being virtue, moral slovenliness, 
with all the evil consequences in the moral and physical 
spheres alike which moral slovenliness involves. The great 
value of Mr. Oldmeadow’s book is that it is no mere volume 
of directions for piling up dishes upon the table, but a treatise, 
elaborated with every kind of art and illustration, upon this 
not unimportant moral topic. 

We ought to add by way of postscript that in our remarks 
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on the English dinner we have by no means forgotten that there 
is a distinctive and an entirely respectable English cuisine—as 
Mr.Oldmeadow recognizes. The classic passage on the subject 
is in The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. But since its 
essence is the presentation in their natural flavourings, without 
manipulation, of the foods to be consumed, it implies high 
quality and consequent expensiveness, as well as forming too 
heavy a diet for the changed social conditions of the last fifty 
years. It is characteristic of the English mentality that in- 
stead of thinking out cheaper and more suitable methods, 
we muddle along with gristly meat and stringy vegetables, and 
have recourse to shams—to all those cheap and nasty “ sub- 
stitutes’ that are sold in tins and bags and cartons and little 
bottles, in fact to all those things that have ruined English 
cookery, vitiated the public taste, and debased at once the 
culinary and the moral currency. 


8—BLESSED AGNES OF BOHEMIA! 


HIS is the work of an ardent Franciscan enthusiast, who 

has also the skill needful to handle with complete faci- 

lity all the incidental problems, which arise in the course of 
editing two new texts of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. In fact he makes those problems look so simple, that 
even “ordinary readers"’ may follow him with very little 
trouble, and will surely agree with the Editor’s conclusions 
on such points as the emended date for the death of the Beata. 
But though so much loving care has been spent in editor- 
ship, we must praise more highly still the sympathy and de- 
licate feeling shown in explaining how these new sources illus- 
trate the true Franciscan spirit of Blessed Agnes, and her 
passionate love of Lady Poverty. These great ideals were 
still living realities at San Damiano under St. Clare, when 
the daughter of King Premysl Ottokar I. entered the Order ; 
and she learned how to know and strive for them, partly from 
the earliest Minorite missionaries, partly from St. Clare her- 
self, who wrote four letters to her, of which important texts 
are here published. Thus did Agnes become a true model of 
1 Some New Sources for the life of Blessed A — of Bohemia including 

a fourteenth century Latin Version, and a fifteenth century German Version. 
By Walter W. Seton, M.A., D.Lit. Longmans.” Pp. 176. With 9 illustra- 


tions. (Previously issued as Volume VII to the members of the British 
Society for Franciscan Studies.) 
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primitive Franciscan poverty, eagerly pursuing and practis- 
ing it as the greatest of religious “ privileges.” Though 
the legend in its general features is not a very remarkable 
one, yet it is not without points of interest for us; for Agnes 
was wooed by Henry III. of England, and we find here many 
names, with which the present war in Poland has of late 
familiarized us. But for all admirers of the high primitive 
Franciscan ideals, the life will be a joy, for its own sake, as 
well as bringing solid satisfaction by the ample erudition 
which is quite unostentatiously put at their service. 





SHORT NOTICES 


APOLOGETIC. 


N our June issue of 1913 we extended a hearty welcome to an im- 

portant work on Conversion by Pére Mainage, O.P., “both for what 
it contains and for what it promises.’’ Part of that promise is now 
fulfilled in a larger work, La Psychologie de la Conversion (Beauchesne: 
price 4 francs), in which the well-known Dominican analyzes the psycho- 
logical phenomena of his subject with the sure touch of one who is at 
once a learned Thomist and an experienced director of souls. But 
Pére Mainage gives us no dry treatise; every page is “ actual,’ and 
scarcely one passes without its illustrations from the experiences of 
notable converts of our own day. Jorgensen, Retté, Mgr. Benson, the 
Caldey Benedictines, von Ruville, Miss Anstice Baker, and Mme. Adam, 
all—a strangely assorted company—are laid under contribution, with the 
result that the book is as lively in personaltinterest as it is satisfying 
in more scientific aspects. The bibliographical appendix forms a most 
interesting catalogue of notable converts and their confessions of Faith. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


It was a happy thought on the part of Messrs. Washbourne to enlist 
for our Catholic children the aid of Messrs. Dean, whose indestructible 
rag-books are so well established in juvenile favour. The “ Our Father,” 
published at 6d. net, gives us twelve pictures, eight of them illustrating 
the petitions of the Paternoster themselves, and four providing suit- 
able pictorial comment on covers, frontispiece, etc. Though attaining, 
naturally, no high standard of art, this little publication meets a need. 

To the same publishers’ shilling ‘“ Angelus" series a volume of 
Maxims and Sayings of Father Paul Ginhac, S.J., has been added. 
None who have read the life of that remarkable man, who arrived at 
such heights of spirituality by ways so long and laborious, will wish 
to miss this little compendium of his teaching and method. Suitable 
more particularly for souls already somewhat advanced in the spiritual 
life, it none the less has its lessons for all. 
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Devotional volumes continue to occupy for the most part Messrs. Leth- 
ielleux’s attention. We have space for but a bare mention of the most 
recent. The famous Conferences of Pére Janvier at Notre Dame during 
the war certainly need no more than a record of their publication under 
the title of La Patrie (price 1 franc). Alike deeply thought and deeply 
felt are the Abbé Favier's pages, entitled Force et Lumiére pour le 
Temps de l’Epreuve (price 1.50 francs), of which it is no surprise to 
learn that they have gone into a second edition. The Abbé Arnaud 
d’Agnel, in Nos Deux Patries (1.50 francs), gives us a comparative study 
in eight chapters, of France and the Catholic Church, as rich in 
philosophical and theological thought as it is clear and attractive in 
style. 

In the Corpus Christi Books of Messrs. Burns and Oates, Miss Marie 
St. S. Ellerker gives us a volume, as beautifully conceived as it is 
beautifully executed, entitled Master, where dwellest Thou? (price, 1s. 6d. 
net). It introduces children and young people very delightfully to the 
ritual and to the archzology of the Mass, arid is eminently calculated to 
foster an interest in and a love for liturgical worship. The illustrations 
are particularly valuable, confined as they are to the best thing of the 
best periods, most judiciously selected and admirably reproduced. One 
modern piece of work is included as frontispiece, and when we say fhat 
the subject chosen is the High Altar of Dr. Fortescue’s church at Letch- 
worth, we indicate sufficiently that it is worthy of its prominent place. 


FICTION. 


British boys (and British girls too, for the book appeals to both) 
will read with twofold interest Father Finn's latest story, That Office Boy 
(Benziger: 85 cents). They will find the usual exciting plot cleverly 
worked out, and also, what will perhaps delight them more, they will get 
a glimpse of the ways and ideals of Catholic young America. It is 
pleasant to see how, under all differences of speech and fashion, the ster- 
ling faith and piety which the Church develops in the young flourishes 
in these unfamiliar surroundings. 

Two further volumes reach us of Messrs. Longman’s ‘half-a-crown 
reprint of Mrs. Blundell's novels. Lychgate Hall is too well known 
to all readers of “ M. E. Francis” to need more than a word of wel- 
come. Dorset Dear is a collection of Idylls of country life which ap- 
peared in various periodical publications, and lose none of their indi- 
viduality or charm when gathered together—which is more than can 
be said of the average collection of short stories. 

In Miss Agatha Le Breton’s story, Dolour D’Arcy (Harrison and Sons: 
price 3s. 6d. net), we have the story of a mixed marriage and its tragic 
consequences, told with vigour “and with no little art. The Australian 
milieu is well sketched in and the characters stand out well. If there is 
nothing very new either in the plot or in its handling, the story is 
throughout strong and wholesome. Though the marriage-bells ring hap- 
pily in the end over the young lady who most énlists our sympathy, the 
authoress has wisely resisted the temptation to manceuvre for a happy 
outcome of the disaster which is essentially the theme of the book. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is a good many years since we welcomed the two thin volumes in 
which Mr. Condé B. Pallen gave us Zhe Feast of Thalarchus and The 
Death of Sir Launcelot. Since then, his labours in the larger sphere 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia have put us all still more deeply in his 
debt, but it is pleasant to find that the toils of the encyclopedist have 
still left a little leisure for the cultivation of the Muse. Mr. Pallen’s 
Collected Poems, which Messrs. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, of New York, 
have just produced (price 1.25 dollars), contains, beside the earlier and 
larger pieces, a very attractive selection of minor verses as well as 
some good sonnets, of which a short sonnet-sequence, treating of love, 
human but not profane, pleases us particularly. 

Canon J. G. Simpson, of St. Paul’s, in his lecture on The Conception 
of the Church (Longmans: price ts. net), delivered under the auspices 
of the Liverpool Diocesan Board of Divinity Publications, expresses the 
view that “‘ The Papacy, magnificent in conception, lofty in ideal, un- 
spiritual in achievement, has proved itselt powerless to prevent the pre- 
sent struggle, or even to mitigate its ruthless severity. It stands, there- 
fore, discredited as a form under which catholic unity may be realized 
and expressed.” We suppose that it was necessary for a High Church 
dignitary, lecturing in Liverpool upon “The Church,” to say some- 
thing of the sort by way of conciliating local opinion. But we should 
have thought it might have been possible to do so without incorporating 
one direct misstatement, one irrelevancy, and one glaring zou seguitur. 
Canon Simpson is really capable of better things than this, and we are 
sorry the local atmosphere should have had so unfortunate an effect 
upon him. The more general matter of which his lecture is mainly com- 
posed calls for little remark. It presents a “ conception of the Church ” 
neither more nor less hazy and self-contradictory than those of other 
modern Anglican writers. 

Dr. Gigot’s little pamphlet, The Message of Moses and Modern Higher 
Criticism (Benziger: price 9d.), is an example of the very best kind of 
auvre de vulgarisaltion. It gives us in a short lecture of some thirty- 
six pages a brief and clear, yet sufficient summary of the attitude of 
Catholic scholarship towards a difficult section of Biblical study. We 
confidently recommend it to all who feel themselves in difficulties in the 
face of the claims of some modern scholarship, more imposing than sub- 
stantial. 

With the greatest pleasure we notice that a third edition has been de- 
manded of that excellent volume of Marian devotion, A Posie from a 
Royal Garden (Longmans: price 2s. and 2s. 6d. net). It testifies to 
the growth amongst our Anglican friends—and those not of the most 
extreme section—of a real love and devotion towards the most Holy 
Mother ot God. Naturally our readers would not find satisfying for their 
own purposes a volume, however warm in its devotional tone, which con- 
tains no hint of the Christian’s recourse in prayer to her through whom 
all graces have come to us; moreover, the tendency to make up for 
direct devotion by abundance of pious reflections is to the Catholic 
mind too apparent here. Still the volume is one of the happiest signi- 
ficance, and even if one would not choose it for a gift to a Catholic friend, 
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to give it to those as yet outside, whom it should certainly attract to 
stil: better things, would be a work of piety and charity. 

Father J. J. Malone, whose travel-book, Zhe Purple East, we wel- 
comed some time back, puts us under a further obligation by the issue 
ot his Talks about Poets and Poetry, which Messrs. Linehan ot Mel- 
bourne, publish at the price of two shillings. To the British reader 
the careful essays on Adam Lindsey Gordon and on Henry Kendall 
are perhaps the most informing things in the book—for of these two 
Australian poets too little is known in our midst. The essay, too, on 
“* Anthologies of Irish Verse,” with its fine tribute to the work of Charles 
Gavan Duffy, is of great interest, and the whole volume testifies to the 
true literary taste and sound judgment of its author. 

We are not in love with “ birthday-books ” a's a class; some very 
strange specimens have, as our readers are aware, already found their 
way into our hands. But perhaps the works of “ Michael Fairless ” 
lend themselves with less difficulty than many others to this form of 
adaptation. At any rate, The Roadmender Book of Days, arranged by 
Miss Mildred Gentle (Duckworth and Co.: price 2s. 6d. net), is full of 
excellent aphorisms, and of the short and sufficiently self-contained reflec- 
tions on life and on religion which alone can make a book of this type 
satisfying. ‘“* Michael Fairless '’ was a master of atmosphere, and it is 
remarkable how much of it is preserved even in these detached extracts. 

We have rarely come across a more satisfying anthology than Mrs. 
Hugh Walker’s Book of Victorian Poetry and Prose (Cambridge Press: 
price 3s. net). In two hundred and sixty pages it gives a really com- 
prehensive view of Victorian literature, with nothing that is not good, 
and some extract representative of every kind of excellence. Newman, 
Mill, Maine, Bagehot among the “ systematic thinkers,”’ Finlay, Froude, 
Napier and Kinglake among the historians, every type of importance 
among the poets, essayists and novelists—all are well represented. For 
the most part, too, the extracts are sufficiently long to be useful, though 
our only criticism would be that perhaps Mrs. Walker might well have 
carried this principle a little further and with somewhat more Uniformity 
than in fact she has done. 


WAR BOOKS. 


A very careful study of what is perhaps the most difficult of the prob- 
lems facing Europe after the war is given in M. Georges Vielmont’s 
L’ Intérét de la France et I’ Intégrité de l’Autriche-Hongroie (Beau- 
chesne: price 3.50 francs). M. Vielmont certainly stands on the French 
tradition of an active foreign policy, and even if his views of French in- 
terests in the very heart of Central Europe are rather strong, they merit 
at any rate careful attention. Taking the dissolution of the dual 
Monarchy as standpoint, he looks rather to Bohemia, and the tradi- 
tional Czech sympathy for France, than to the Southern Slavs, for the 
key to the situation. His work, with its very careful study of the past 
history of Franco-Austrian relations, is of weight and significance, and 
must take its place, in the common efforts of the Allies towards find- 
ing a sound Central European policy, side by side with the typically 
British contributions of Dr. Seton-Watson. 
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Dom Hébrard, O.S.B., of Ligugé, has in his Livre de la Consolation 
(Beauchesne: price 2.75 francs), given indeed a welcome gift not only 
““to the Women of France’ but we trust to many outside its borders. 
Here indeed cor ad cor loguitur, not less in the strength and restraint 
that every page ot Pére Hébrard’s little book exhibits, than in the depth 
of its human and the intensity of its devotional feeling. This is an 
exceptional book worthy of its exceptional occasion. 

Volumes like the Kaiseriana of M. Paul Louis Hervier doubtless meet 
a certain demand. In fact, the copy sent us for notice is of the fourth 
edition. The book is simply an example in French of a type of trivial and 
highly-flavoured compilation of which we have already too large a supply 
in our own country. We do not say that its anecdotes may not be true; they 
are in any case useless. Obstetrical gossip and stories of imperfect 
modesty are always out of place, and most of all at a moment like this. 
We refrain from giving the usual details as to the price and the pub- 
lishers of the book, since we have not the least desire to assist its further 
circulation. 

Quite one of the best short sketches of The Attitude of the Church 
towards War, treated historically, that we have seen, is the address 
on that subject by the Dean of Westminster, Bishop Ryle, published by 
Messrs. Longmans in their series of the “ Liverpool Diocesan Board of 
Divinity Publications.” The price, sixpence, however, seems rather high 
for a small pamphlet, however well produced. Dr. Ryle’s sketch of the 
history of his subject in the Patristic and medieval periods is ex- 
tremely interesting and well done, but he fails to notice the teaching 
of the scholastics, even of St. Thomas. 

We have to thank M. P. Delannoy, the well-known and learned librar- 
ian of Louvain, for a volume at once of the most painful interest at 
the moment, and of permanent importance. In his conferences on 
L’Université de Louvain (Paris, Picard: price 3.50 francs) he gives us 
a very thorough historical account of that seat of learning from its 
origin in the Middle Ages to its recent rise into a new and world-wide 
importance. His particularly full account of the famous library, with 
its priceless collections now reduced to ashes, is of course of special 
authority and importance. We can only hope that his heart-rending 
story will gain for the cause which is so near his heart, the reconstruc- 
tion so far as is possible of his splendid library, many a fresh recruit. 
Every librarian, we are sure, and every owner of books on a large 
scale, will try and make some contribution from his choicest treasures. . 

The poésies of M. Ch. Grandmougin, entitled Vengeons nos Morts 
(Letheilleux: price 1.50 frs.), are of very varied types, from the sword- 
like song that gives the book its title, to simple pieces in the manner 
of Théodore Botrel, and invective, like “‘ Ou donc est-il?"’ directed against 
Wilhelm II. The last, we are constrained to say, has not ‘the finality 
of Mr. Barry Pain’s now famous verses in the same manner, but it is 
both pointed and strong. We like best, perhaps, the touching verses en- 
titled “‘ Le Turco.” French verse is a thing very difficult for the for- 
eigner to appraise, but at least we may testify that we have read M. 
Grandmougin’s volume with great enjoyment. We like less the same 
author’s /antaisies poéligues entitled Réves et Colloques de Guillaume 
II., which the same publishers issue at 1 fr. Invective and satire of the 
most personal kind with difficulty fill out satisfactorily a whole volume, 
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and on certain pages the author seems to us to descend rather far in the 
direction of merely vulgar abuse—not too skilfully expressed. 

The output of Mgr. Baudrillart’s admirable Pages actuelles, published 
by Messrs. Bloud et Gay, at 60 centimes, steadily continues. Amongst 
numbers recently received we must notice the brilliant philosophical 
study by M. Camille Jullian, entitled Rectitude et Perversion du Sens 
National, with its analysis of the idea of Nationality and of the psycho- 
logical elements which go to make up the strength and the allurement 
of its appeal. M. Henry Davignon in Les Procédés de Guerre des 
Allemands en Belgique gives us a general sketch, unhappily, though 
only too truly, vivid, which will be useful to many to whom official 
documents hardly appeal. Those, however, who wish to be fortified 
with the official evidence itself, will find an excellent summary in L’ Armée 
du crime d’aprés la rapport de la Commission Francaise d’enquéte by 
the same anonymous “ Vindex,” who wrote upon Rheims in the same 
series. 

In the Studies and Documents on the War of M. Lavisse’s Committee 
we have two very valuable but painful productions by M. Joseph Bédier, 
German Atrocities and How Germany seeks to Justify her Atrocities 
(Colin: price 50 centimes each). These are carefully compiled from the 
official evidence as easily available in England as in France, but we call 
special attention to them on account of the extreme fullness and clear- 
ness of the reproduction they give us of German diaries, proclamations, 
and similar documents. These are produced more fully and cheaply in 
the present pamphlets than in the English publications. 

Messrs. Lethielleux are also taking their full share in the war pro- 
paganda. Of the two little volumes by M. Paul Dudon, published at 50 
centimes, La Guerre qui l’a voulue? and Le Pape et la Guerre, the 
latter is of special value and interest. The actual steps taken by the 
Pope are set in their true light, where they may speak for themselves, 
and the reasons why they should have extended as far as they did 
and gone no farther, are convincingly set forth. In Alsace, Lorraine 
et France rhénane, published by the same firm at 2 francs, the Abbé 
Stephen Coubé abandons his 7dé/e of pulpit orator not so much for that 
ot propagandist as for that of controversialist. We will not follow him 
through his contentions that Franca, after the war, should hold the 
whole left bank of the Rhine, and Luxembourg be swallowed up either 
by Belgium or by France, nor through his somewhat debatabie historical 
arguments in support of those contentions. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that he makes proposals which, after the manner of bargaining 
in an Oriental Bazaar, allow plenty of margin. He suggests, we notice, 
that if his proposal be thought impolite towards a much-harrassed Grand 
Duchess, the young lady should be compensated, at the expense of the 
Prussians, with a triumphal restoration to her proper throne in Nassau. 
More in the Abbé’s usual milieu are his three brilliant conferences, 
entitled Le Miracle de la Marne et Sainte Geneviéve, which the same 
firm publishes at 60 centimes. 

From Messrs. Perrin and Co. comes a reprint of M. Pierre Nothomb’s 
study, which appeared in a recent number of Za Revue des Deux Mondes, 
ot La Belgique Martyre (price 50 centimes)—a sketch distinguished from 
the mass of pamphlets upon this terrible subject by its intimacy and 
directness as a first hand report ot things seen and heard. 
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We have not had the opportunity of noticing the earlier volumes ot 
Messrs. Nelson’s History of the War, by Mr. John Buchan (price ts. 
net per volume), and have space but to mention the volumes that lie before 
us, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, which take us from the beginning of the campaign 
in Western Flanders to the fighting in February of this year, and in- 
clude the first attempts on the Dardanelles and the famous landings 
there. Mr. Buchan’s easily maintains its position at the head of the 
current histories of the war (Mr. Belloc’s is ot course more a sketch of the 
broad principles, political and strategical), and in view of later know- 
ledge, very clearly indicates itself as a record ot the things that are 
rather than of the things we should wish to have been. A special 
tribute is due to the admirable maps. They hit exactly the right mean 
between Mr. Belloc’s diagrammatic method, which does not appeal to 
every taste, and the full cartography which is. manifestly impossible in 
volumes produced at a popular price. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


From Messrs. Téqui of Paris we have received a new edition of the 
Abbé Lamennais’ translation of Blosius’ Mirror of Monks, followed by 
the Spiritual Maxims of St. John of the Cross—Le Guide Spirituel (price 
I fr.). We need say nothing of these two great classics of the spiritual 
life. Those who like to re-read such works in another language than 
their own will find here an admirably clear, cheap and well-printed edi- 
tion. Another devotional classic re-issued by Messrs. Téqui at the same 
low price is the Abbé Henri Perreyve’s Méditations sur le Chemin de 
la Croix. Since their publication in 1858 they have brought edifica- 
tion and comfort to countless souls, and their great mission will, we 
are sure, be still further extended in this year, for France, of so many 
sorrows. 

Recent penny publications of the Catholic Truth Society include a 
reprint of Mr. Britten’s Anglicanism at the Front, with which our readers 
are already familiar, and which we have no doubt will thus secure a use- 
ful further circulation. In Dante, by Father Bowden, of the Oratory, 
we have the summarized conclusions of a recognized authority upon his 
subject, admirably adapted for a more popular circulation than the valu- 
able sixpenny volume by the same author published by the C.T.S. some 
years ago, from which indeed a good deal of the matter is transferred. 
Three excellent stories, Oakendean Grange, by Mrs. Bancroft Hughes, 
Ever a Fighter, and Don Filippo’s Zeal, both by Miss L. E. Dobrée, are 
added to the Society’s fiction list. The Penny Meditation Books by 
Mother St. Paul, which it has been such pleasure to us to welcome on 
former occasions, now receive a timely addition in the form of a series 
for Advent, entitled His Comings. 

From the Office of the /rish Messenger (5, Great Denmark Street, 
Dublin) comes, in four penny sections, Father Robert Kane's series 
ot eight lectures upon St. Teresa. The eloquent Irish Jesuit gives us 
a series of studies ot the Saint’s character under its different aspects, 
rather than a connected “ Life.’ Her personal charm and strength, her 
great work as a teacher, her place in history as a champion of the 
Church—these and similar topics are expounded with all the warmth 
and charm of Father Kane’s eloquence. The lectures are also issued in 
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book form at one shilling. To the excellent books on vocations already 
issued in the Messenger series is now added a lively and stirring dialogue 
entitled A Boy’s Choice, by Father Henry Davis, S.J. 

Under the title of The Mass (Encyclopedia Press, London: price not 
stated), Father John Wynne, S.J., has compiled what is in effect an Eng- 
lish Missal for Sundays and Special Feasts. Its object is to give an 
opportunity to the faithful to follow the details of the Holy Sacrifice as 
closely as possible and thus to derive more copious spiritual benefit. 

Many religious Orders have provided prayer-books specially adapted 
for those who frequent their churches. We do not remember having seen 
one thus arranged for use in Augustinian churches, but whether The 
Augustinian Manual (Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net), compiled by Prior 
Richard O’Gorman, O.S.A., be the first of its kind or not, a better for its 
purpose can hardly be imagined. It runs, with Epistles and Gospels, to 
about 850 pages, contains a vast choice of devotions, and a full account 
of the sodalities, etc., peculiar to the Order. 

We trust that Catholic Missions (1d. monthly; 1s. 6d. per ann. post 
free) is securing the circulation which its intrinsic interest and its very 
capable editing deserve. Each number as it appears is full of heart- 
stirring accounts of the manner in which the Church is being maintained 
and extended in various parts of the world, by heroic missionaries, men 
and women, not the least part of whose sacrifice is their isolation from 
home-intercourse. This trial Catholic Missions does a good deal to 
alleviate, and obviously it could do more with more generous home- 
support. 

Two handy little liturgical books, printed in their usual good style 
reach us from Messrs. Burns and Oates, viz., Officium Parvum Beate 
Mariz Virginis (price ts. net), and Excerpta e libro cui titulus Ordo Ad- 
ministrandi Sacramenta (price Is. 6d. net), a selection of those rites and 
formularies, which have often to be performed in private houses. 

Father Driscoll, S.J., Director of the well-known Wimbledon choir, has 
arranged an English version of the Little Office of the Immaculate Con- 
ception (Burns and Oates: 6d.) for singing in choir, selecting for the 
hymns sacred melodies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
should be useful for Sodalities of our Lady. 

Messrs. Washbourne’s The Catholic Diary: 1916 (price Is. cloth, 2s. 
leather) has now an established reputation for handiness and utility. 
It makes its eighth appearance this year. We suggest the insertion of 
a slip, giving the lately-revised postal charges. The same publishers 
issue a neat Catholic Block Calendar (1916) at 6d. net. 

In Benziger Brothers’ Catholic Home Annual (25 cents) we get, in 
addition to the usual ecclesiastical calendar, a collection of stories and 
informative articles by eminent writers, copiously and excellently illus- 
trated. 
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